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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
RY L. F. AUSTIN. 

When Mr. Chamberlain went to South Africa in a 
cruiser, a pale-green evening print was shocked by 
such Imperial truculence, and now the same organ of 
meekness rebukes Sir Norman Lockyer for likening 
Universities to battle-ships. He told the British 
Association that in these days of trade competition 
the higher education was as essential to the national 
defence as the Navy, and a University as formidable 
a weapon as a battle-ship, but more enduring. This is 
very distressing to the philosophy which regards inter- 
national commerce as the beautiful practice of the arts of 
peace, to which warlike metaphors are wholly unbefitting. 
When Sir Robert Peel said he would “ fight Protective 
tariffs with free imports,’’ I suppose he was severely 
reproved by some champion of universal brotherhood, 
who pointed out that ‘fight ’’ was an evil word, quite 
unsuited to the spirit of Free Trade. If the pale-green 
evening print had flourished at that time it would have 
protested against the introduction of military expressions 
into the serene atmosphere of exchange and barter. 


And yet it is a melancholy fact that, in the experience 
of mankind, trade has not mitigated the aggressive- 
ness of human nature. The monopolist still prowls about 
the world, seeking whom he may devour. Ingenious 
schemes are constructed to crush the competition, not of 
individual traders alone, but of nations. The resources 
of science are employed more and more in the pursuit of 
commercial advantage. We had an excellent trade 
in aniline dyes, and it has been taken from us by 
the superior chemistry of the Germans, Sir Norman 
Lockyer seems to have exaggerated the German profit 
on this transaction, and is twitted about his figures 
by the pale-green evening print, which ignores the 
fact that we have lost the particular trade. It would 
have been so nice and kind of the Germans to have said, 
‘* These poor British rivals of ours do not know how 
to turn chemistry to account, so we will give them a 
brotherly hint instead of profiting by their ignorance.’’ 
That is not the German way, nor anybody’s way in this 
imperfect world; but I suppose it is the ideal of the 
writer who lately remarked with pain that German 
education is lacking in ‘*ethical’’ value. I fear the 
German chemists would retort that ethics have nothing 
to do with aniline dyes, and that if we do not choose 
to organise our commercial training on a_ scientific 
basis, we have no right to lecture competitors who 
are more methodical and modern. That is the point 
of Sir Norman Lockyer’s exposition, and to dismiss it 
as if it were an invitation to wicked strife in a sphere 
of perfect love and trust indicates a strange conception 
of national policy. 


The disappearance of a medical gentlewoman (some- 
how I prefer that phrase to “ lady doctor’’) has prompted 
an enterprising editor to start a game of hide-and- 
seek. A lady who is a member of his staff (observe 
how neatly I escape that detestable phrase ‘lady 
journalist ’’) has consented to disappear in London ; 
and anybody who finds her will be rewarded with a 
hundred pounds. ‘There is a portrait of her in the 
paper ; the first impression it will give you is 
that it bears a_ striking resemblance to quite a 
considerable number of ladies. That is a pleasant 
little trick of newspaper portraits ; but in the 
present instance it may lead to confusion, and even 
and battery. Suppose I perceive a lady 
street looking remarkably like the portrait, 
and address her in my most chivalrous manner, ‘‘ Miss 
Watson, I presume ?’’ And suppose she says, “ Sir, 
how dare you!’’ and at that moment her papa, or big 
brother, or able-bodied sweetheart comes along, and 
fells the audacious stranger to the earth? I may 
stagger to my feet with a black eye or a front tooth 
displaced, and with profuse apologies explain that I 
am lawfully engaged in the search for Miss Watson and 
a hundred pounds; but do you think the able-bodied 
squire of dames will listen to reason ? 


and 


to assault 
in the 


The disappearing journalist, I understand, has eyes 
of ‘‘hazel green,’’ a small hand, anda neat foot. Now, 
a searcher with a sly, insinuating grace—which, alas! 
I do not possess—finding himself beside the image of 
the portrait in an omnibus, may remark in a melting 
tone, ‘‘ Would I were a glove upon that hand! Surely 
wear the smallest size that is made. And that 
‘Her feet beneath her petticoat, Like little 
mice stole in and out,’ as though they feared 
to reveal that you are ** Here the lady will look 
at him in some surprise, and he will add with a 
smitk, ‘‘I thought so. Eyes of hazel green—you are 
Miss Watson!*’ Of course, she is not; there are so 
many ladies with eyes of that colour, and gloves and 
that would be too small for Titania; and this 
damsel in the omnibus will retort with perfect self- 
possession, ‘‘ If you say another word, I shall stop the 
omnibus and call a policeman.’’ And the conductor will 
probably chime in with, ‘‘ Hope your purse is all right, 
Miss! "’ trying situation for a searcher, 
however Why not disguise oneself as 


you 
boot ! 


boots 


Rather a 
nonchalant ! 


“controversy. 


a minstrel, and sing in some thoroughfare where ladies 
go shopping ?— 
Shopman, tell me, have you seen 
My Flora pass this way ? 
Her sunny eye is hazel green, 
But she wears a prim Pince-nez. 
Her dainty shoe is Number Two, 
Her glove no size at all— 
Creation, if you search it thro’, 
Can yield no hand so small! 


A passing form gives a self-conscious start, and in 
an instant you thrust out your hat and cry, ‘‘ Copper, 
please, Miss Watson, or a hundred pounds! ”’ 


But she is a journalist, and not likely to be taken in 
by such crude flattery. You had better try an intellectual 
plan. You are in the ‘“ Tube”’ with a friend, and catch 
sight of a likely face. ‘‘ Depend upon it, my dear 
fellow,’’ you remark to the friend, ‘‘ Miss Watson will 
not be found. Her very name makes that impossible.’’ 
‘“What do you mean ?’’ he asks. ‘‘ Why, she must be 
the sister of Dr. Watson, who shared the confidence of 
Sherlock Holmes in most of his adventures. So mystery, 
you see, is in her family, and unless you put Holmes 
himself on the scent, you may search till Doomsday.’’ 
If the likely face should light up with an appreciative 
smile, you may feel that the prize is won. But suppose 
the lady should falsify all the published marks of personal 
description, save the eyes; exchange her Aznce-nez for 
motor-goggles, wear gloves and boots much too large for 
her? Zeal for mystification may carry her so far that 
she will forget what manner of woman she was, and 
many years hence an aged dame will send for the 
curate of some East-End parish, and say to him: ‘‘ You 
have been very kind to me. I am going to leave you a 
hundred pounds. Yes, the truth must be told now. I’m 
Miss Watson!’ There is a better solution. I hope 
to be discreetly tapped on the arm with the end of an 
umbrella in a few weeks’ time by a lady, who will say: 
‘*You know my editor. Please find me. I’m so tired 
of not being found. My name is Watson! ’”’ 


There is a dreadful rumour that crinoline is coming 
in again; but there may be nothing more in it than 
in the confession of the humorist who says he has 
been letting rattlesnakes loose in Ireland, in order to 
test the authority of St. Patrick’s celebrated sermon, 
which ‘‘ bothered’all the varmint.’’ I have known Irish- 
men who did not believe entirely in their patron saint 
as a snake-charmer. There was Sir Patrick O’Brien, 
for instance, who described another Irish member in 
the House of Commons as ‘‘ the young sea-serpent from 
County Clare.’’ As for crinoline, I see that a cynic 
in Paris declares that its return is inevitable, because 
it is ugly. This perfidious wretch will get his deserts 
from the journals which are conducted by ladies. The 
full-blown crinoline may return with the pork-pie hat and 
ostrich-feather, which accompany it in Leech’s pictures. 
I commend this costume, by the way, to Miss Watson, 
in case she should say to herself after many days, 
‘* This game has gone on quite long enough, and if I 
don’t catch the public eye I shall scream !”’ 


How long an idea takes to travel! There are stars, 
it is said, so remote that their light has not yet reached 
our planet. Ideas are quicker travellers than that, I 
admit. It is two months or so since the dispute about 
Mr. Carnegie’s benefaction to Stratford - on - Avon 
reminded me of Mr. Henry James’s story of the 
custodian of The Birthplace, who had horrid mis- 
givings about the traditions it was his duty to 
expound to American pilgrims. Since then it has 
been disclosed that the late Mr. Joseph Skipsey, who 
resigned the post of custodian in Shakspere’s house ten 
years ago, did so out of conscientious scruple. Soa 
weekly journal of literature has discovered the strange 
coincidence of Mr. James’s story, and a pink evening 
paper commends the acuteness of the weekly journal. 
It seems that Mr. Skipsey brooded over Shakspere’s 
relics, especially his pipe and his desk, until their total 
lack of authenticity drove the custodian into retirement. 
Even The Birthplace itself struck him as a simulacrum, 
and the legends which were bound up with his profes- 
sional duty grew into an intolerable burden upon his soul. 


Does Mr. Sidney Lee stand by the pipe? I find 
nothing about it in his pamphlet on the Henley Street 
If Shakspere smoked, why is tobacco not 
introduced into the revels which offended Malvolio ? 
The deadliest insult Sir Toby could have offered him 
would have been to blow a cloud in his face. Some 
of the American pilgrims may have suggested to Mr. 
Skipsey that ‘‘ The Tempest’’ was written on strong 
tobacco from Virginia, and that a pipe was Prospero’s 
wand. When the custodian heard that, he must have 
thought it was high time to resign, but kept the 
cause to himself for fear of endangering peace between 
England and America. Perhaps Mr. Carnegie will 
present a relic to The Birthplace in the shape of the 
article which is known in his country as a cuspidor. 
It might be fashioned of silver from Nevada, and 
stamped with the American Eagle, and the modest 
inscription, ‘‘ From A. C., to the Memory of W. S.’’ 


BURROWING 


** Well said, old mole! Canst work i’ the earth so fast?” 


The latest exhibit at the British Museum of Natural 
History at South Kensington affords an _ interesting 
demonstration of certain resemblances among the bur- 
rowing mammalia brought about by the fossorial or 
digging habit. Such resemblances are the cylindrical 
shape of the body, the shortening of the neck, the 
elongation of the head and the conical shape of the 
skull, the shortness of the limbs and tail, the small- 
ness of the eye, and the reduction of the external 
ear, although the sense of hearing is acute. The 
claws are strong and the terminal phalanges are longer 
than usual, but the other parts of the hard skeleton are 
short and stout. The body is in most cases clothed in a 
soft thick fur, the hairs of which are iridescent; but in 
Hetero-Cephalus, the Naked Sand-Rat, a rodent of South 
Africa, the body is almost hairless. 

The family of the moles (Talpidz) is entirely con- 
fined to the Northern Hemisphere, where it is widely 
distributed over the temperate regions. It ranges 
from England in the west, through Asia north of 
the Himalayas to Japan; but, like its near relative 
the common shrew, is unknown in Ireland. The moles 
all have the forepaws naked and of enormous width 
and strength. There are no external ear-conches, and 
the tiny useless eyes are hidden deeply in the fur, which 
is short and velvety, preventing the adherence of any 
fragment of the soil through which the creature burrows. 
We need not go at length into the question of the 
farmer’s bellicose attitude to the moles, as there is 
much to be said on both sides. Moles have the habit of 
feeding at regular hours during the day, and may be 
found at work at eight, twelve, and four o’clock. The 
dwelling-place is composed of a central chamber with 
passages leading to two circular galleries placed one 
above another, the upper of which has a_ smaller 
diameter than the lower one. Several runs diverge from 
the larger and lower gallery, one of which, called the 
main run, is larger than the others, and leads to the 
various burrows driven for food - procuring purposes. 
Their strength, and the distance they can travel under- 
ground in a given time, are almost incredible, and to 
perform equivalent work a man would have to tunnel 
thirty-seven miles in a single night. 

The Star-nosed Mole forms one of the three 
genera of North American moles, and obtains its 
name through the curious ring of soft riband - like 
appendages round the nostrils at the end of the 
muzzle. It seems likely that this disc of tentacles acts 
as a sensitive organ of touch, helping its owner to 
find the worms and insects it searches for in its sub- 
terranean wanderings. In the young these tentacles 
are hardly perceptible. During late autumn, when the 
ground becomes frozen at the surface, the Star-nosed 
Mole follows the worms downwards till it reaches 
a level to which the frost has not penetrated. The 
tail in this instance is much longer than in most 
burrowing animals. The Pouched or Marsupial Mole 
(not a true mole at all) is covered with long, 
silky, fawn-coloured hair, It is found in the deserts 
of the north of South Australia, inhabiting flats 
and hills of red sand. It is difficult to catch, except 
after rain, which sets the surface of the sand and 
makes it retain the tracks, which in dry weather 
become obliterated as fast as they are made. Similar- 
looking creatures of a widely different group are the 
Golden Moles, entirely confined to South Africa. 
They have shorter and thicker bodies than the com- 
mon mole, but the whole form is well adapted for 
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-tunnelling, and the two central toes of the fore-feet 


are furnished with enormous triangular claws. The 
nearest relatives of the Golden Moles are the Tenrecs, 
which belong to a much lower type of organisation than 
the true moles. They are only found in Madagascar 
and some neighbouring islands, a region peculiarly rich 
in old-world types. Nocturnal in its habits, tailless and 
bristly with spines and hairs, the Tenrec lives among 
the ferns and bushes of the mountains. All through 
the cool season of the year, from May or June to 
December, it hibernates, burrowing deep holes in the 
ground, and, being fat in readiness for such a long 
rest, is eaten by the natives at this period. 

In the sandy deserts of Somaliland is found the 
small rodent (Vv. in our Illustration) called the Naked 
Sand-Rat, an uncanny - looking creature not much 
larger than a mouse, with somewhat the appearance 
of a newly born puppy. It has a yellowish skin, 
small eyes, is almost destitute of hair, and in habit 
entirely subterranean. The Armadillo, in spite of its 
protective shield, lives in burrows, where the young 
are born in winter or spring. It is not entirely 
insect-eating, but feeds also on the flesh of any dead 
carcase, and is said to catch mice by throwing itself 
suddenly upon the victim, covering the mouse with 
its body in the grass. It has also been seen to rush 
upon a snake and saw the reptile in pieces with 
the rough edges of its armour, moving its body back- 
wards and forwards. The Bamboo Rat, one of a small 
family of old-world rodents, is well adapted for an 
underground mole-like life, the large and projecting 
incisor teeth, however, betraying its true relationship. 
This rat makes lengthy burrows, not in search of earth- 
worms and insects like the mole, but of roots and bulbs, 
using the teeth as well as claws in the construction of 
its tunnels, The Bamboo Rats are eaten by the hill-tribes 
of Burmah, 

The last of the burrowing animals we _ illustrate 
this week is the Duck-Billed Platypus, of the order of 
Monotremata, or egg-laying mammals. It is only found 
in Southern and Eastern Australia and Tasmania, where 
it is fairly common. The Platypus lives in pairs, con- 
structing its burrows, sometimes fifty feet long, in the 
banks of streams and rivers. There is one entrance 
beneath and another above the water-level. At the 
end is a grass-lined chamber where the young are pro- 
duced. The Duck-Bill feeds upon such insects, worms, 
and crustaceans as it finds in the mud and sand, storing 
its food in its large cheek-pouches to be eaten after- 
wards at leisure. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
‘* RICHARD I1.,’’ AT HIS MAJESTY’S. 


Since the appeal of ‘‘ Richard II.’’ depends on beautiful 
emotional language rather than action, Mr. Tree is wise 
in giving what is rather poem than play every help of 
colour, music, and spectacle. His latest Shaksperian 
revival affords such a gorgeous series of pictures and 
pageants, such a brilliant re-creation of the dress, 
armour, and pomp of Plantagenet times, as even Charles 
Kean’s famous Princess’s production cannot have 
approached in magnificence, let alone historical 
accuracy. The mere scenic effects at His Majesty's 
are wonderful enough —the solidity of Mr. Harker’s 
castle or the sweep of his heather - clad hills, the 
loveliness of Mr. Hann’s formal garden,- or the 
spaciousness of Mr. Hemsley’s tournament lists. But 
Mr. Tree has also filled his stage with admirably 
drilled crowds, and consulted specialists in heraldry, 
ceremonial, and costume. Just two mistakes of realism 
he makes—one in introducing horses so restive that 
they furnish unwarranted comic relief; the other in 
assigning Bolingbroke, in a tableau illustrative of his 
‘ progress,’’ an altogether unauthorised sentence. Other- 
wise Mr. Tree treats Shakspere’s text with sufficient 
respect, dividing it neatly into three acts that cover 
our Second Richard’s splendour, his fall, and his end, 
and omitting the Duchesses’ scenes so as to concentrate 
attention on the petulant and fickle King, who, indeed, 
when once his sorrows begin, strikes quite a piquantly 
modern note. Here, thanks to the dramatist’s youthful 
preference for a lyrical medium, is a royal poet who, 
with luxurious self-pity, analyses his every emotion 
and mints it in golden verse. Such a figure—half 
weakness, half dignity— suits Mr. Tree’s instinct for 
character; and his Richard, though theatrically rather 
than spiritually realised, though too much = voz 
Jainéant, too little absorbed in the music of his 
words, has many finely imagined moments of pathos. 
This perhaps most striking of Mr. Tree’s Shaksperian 
impersonations has the support of a somewhat vehement 
Gaunt in Mr. Brandon Thomas, a resonant but sombre 
Bolingbroke in Mr. Oscar Asche, a sententious Gardener 
in Mr. Lionel Brough; and very acceptable also are 
Mr. Haviland’s eloquent Mowbray, Mr. Basil Gill’s 
boyish Aumerle, Mr. Lyn Harding’s bustling York, 
Mr. Fisher White’s fiery Bishop, and, looking lonely 
in a play which does well with little feminine interest, 
Miss Brayton’s charming and now almost impassioned 
Queen. One fault only could be urged against the 
interpretation supplied by Mr. Tree’s company — the 
good fault of over-strenuous declamation. 

‘“‘THE GIRL FROM KAY’S,’’ AT THE APOLLO. 
That entertaining musical play, ‘‘ The Girl from Kay’s,”’ 
reached last week its three-hundredth performance, and 
its rather novel character has won for it an obvious 
popularity. Mr. Edouin, with his droll portrait of the 
blatant millionaire; Miss Letty Lind, with a new song 
of ‘‘The Penny ’Bus”’ and her old graceful dancing ; 
Miss Kate Cutler, as dainty as ever as the jealous little 
bride; and Mr. Louis Bradfield, quaintly dolorous as the 
innocent young bridegroom, are still retained in the cast; 
while Miss Millie Legarde, vice Miss Ethel Irving, makes 
a vivacious as well as artful ‘‘ Girl from Kay’s.’’ 








MUSIC. 

The chief event of the past week in the musical world 
was the 180th Festival of the Three Choirs in Hereford, 
which ended on Friday, Sept. 11. The chorus maintained 
its high reputation for excellence. It is entirely com- 
posed of the choral societies of the counties of Hereford, 
Worcester, and Gloucester. Dr. Sinclair, the” gee 
of Hereford, and the organists of W orcester and 
Gloucester, deserve great praise for their skill in ‘asia 
ing the chorus to so high a pitch of perfection, and 
the festival has again brought forward novelties in 
musical composition, while once more giving the 
musical world the chance of hearing the beautiful 
‘‘Dream of Gerontius’’ of Dr. Elgar. It was given 
in its entirety, and not as when it was robbed of 
much of its effect in Worcester Cathedral owing to 
excisions ; and, with the one exception of the ‘‘ Demon 
Chorus,’’ was given with far greater impressive- 
ness than either at Worcester or in the new Cathedral 
in London. The ‘‘ Demon Choruses’’ were somewhat 
tame in effect, which was partly due to the imperfect 
atticulation of the demoniac jeers and insults. The 
exact pitch of the pianissimo of the opening bars of 
the choir was deftly maintained by placing some score 
of chorister-boys in front of the orchestra, giving them 
the support of the first violins. Miss Muriel Foster 
once again gave her magnificent performance, and 
Mr. John Coates was also admirable in this great 
work. The chorus was severely tried by the insufficiency 
of rehearsals in the new sacred cantata of Mr. S. Cole- 
ridge Taylor, ‘‘ The Atonement.”’ 

On Tuesday, Sept. 8, the Moody - Manners Opera 
Company gave a very ambitious, but withal creditable, 
rendering of ‘‘ Siegfried’? at Covent Garden. The 
performance of this part of the ‘‘ Nibelungen ”’ is beset 
with difficulties, but the effect was efficient on the whole. 
The orchestra, under the baton of Herr Eckhold, deserves 
special commendation. Madame Moody sang the réle 
of Briinnhilde, M. Arens was Siegfried, Mr. Magrath 
the Wanderer, and Mr. Payne Clarke, Mime. 


The Promenade Concerts have produced three novelties 
during the past week—a suite, composed as incidental 
music for Maeterlinck’s play, ‘‘ Pelleas and Mélisande,’’ 
which is graceful and picturesque, though by no means 
as ambitious as is the music of Fauré for the same play. 
The composer is Mr. William Wallace. It is written in 
five movements. The composer had a great reception. On 
Thursday, Sept. 10, a graceful little ‘* Pastoral Suite,’’ 
written by Mr. G. W. Cox, was produced. On Saturday 
Mr. Cecil Forsyth’s graceful new viola concerto won 
warm approbation. During the absence of Mr. Arthur 
Payne the second part of the programme has _ been 
conducted by Mr. H. Lyell-Tayler, who is a popular 
and excellent leader. 
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38. 6d.) 

Plays, Acting, and Music. Arthur Symons. 

On the Wings of the Wind. Allen Raine. 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Barlow. 


5s. each.) 


ownes. 38 
Two vols, 


Thackeray. 


6s.) 


(Dent. 4s.) 


Bertha 


Arthur 


and Sous. 


6s.) 
(Pearson. 
6s.) 

7%. 6d.) 


Compiled by 


6s.) 
eacock, Newnes. 

(Duckworth. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 


Vols. IX. and X. 


Ss.) 


(Glaisher. 


lt is particularly requested that all SKETCHES and PHOTO- 
GRAPHS THE ILLUSTRA1ED LONDON NEws, especiad/y 
those from abroad, be marked on the back with the 
of the sender, as well as with the title of the subject. 
Sketches and Photographs used will be paid for. 
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II ARWICH 
ROYA L M Are ROUTE. 


HOOK OF HOLLAND—QUICKEST ROUTE TO HOLLAND 
AND CHEAPEST TO GERMANY. 
Daily (Sundays included) at 8.7 p.m. from Liverpool Street Station. 
NEW SERVICE TO RERLIN AND NORTH GERMANY. 


Through Carriages and Restaurant Cars between the Hook of Holland, Berlin, Cologne, 
ane . 


BRITISH 


ANTWERP, every Week-day, at 8.40 p.m, from Liv erpool Street Station. 


DIRECT SERVICE to Harwich, from Scotland, the North, and Midlands. 
Car between York and Harwich. 


Restaurant 


The Great Eastern Railway Company's Steamers are steel screw vessels, lighted 


throughout by electricity, and sail under the British Flag. 
HAMBURG, by G. S. N. Co.'s Steamers, Wednesdays and Saturdays, 


SBJERG, for Denmark and Scandinavia, by the U.S.S. Co 


| ok of Copenhagen Steamers 
Mondays, Thursdays. and Saturdays. 


Particulars of the Continental Manager, Liverpoo! Street Station, T.ondon, 1.C, 
STREET HOTEL 


AMENDT, Manager. 


LIVERPOOL 


Particulars from H. C. 


adjoins the London terminus 


INTENDING 


CORK 


J NTERNA 


TOURISTS TO GREATER 


IONATL 


XHIBITION 


_ 

} 

a 

Are acivised to send Twelve Penny Stamps to the Superintendent of Tine, 

Great Southern and Western Railway, Dublin, and they will receive by 

return the Company's Revised Official Hiustrated Guide and Tourist 
Programme, giving all information as to Hotels and Travel by Rail, Con 

Lake and River Steamers in the South and West, including 


QUEENSTOWN, 
KILLARNEY, 


CORK, GLENGARIFF, 

PARKNASILLA, VALENCIA, 
WATERVILLE, 
CONNEMARA, UPPER AN 


Through Bookings vid Dublin, Waterford, 


CARAGH LAKE, LAHINCH, KILKEE, 
1D LOWER SHANNON, &c. 


aud Cork, 


EXCURSION TICKETS TO CORK will be issuwed from principal Stations on 
English and Scotch Railways. 
Vv J bbe 5 By? KILL shyt Y are recommended to obtain their Tickets vid the 
oo AT NTIC COAST ROUTE which embraces PARKNASILILA, 
Company's Howie ‘at KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA, 
-AKE, and WATERVILLE. Hotel issued at (Dublin) 
Waterford, and Cork Stations, 


CARAG ul 


Coupens Kingsbridge, 


For full particulars as to Fa &c., apply to: SUPERINTENDENT OF THI 
LINE, Kingsbridge Station (Dub ‘lit or to Irish Railways London Office, @. Charing 
Cross, London ; Messrs. C. W. BULI.OCK & CO., l.ime Street, Liverpool 
Messrs. J. WALLIS & SONS, 33, Bachelors Walk, Dublin; or any of Messrs, COOK'S 
Tourist Offices. 


LONDON BRIGHTON & 


ie DAY 
TICKETS 
Victoria 


°Ke nsington 
London Bridge 


SOL COAS1 


RETURN 
FROM 


(Anas son Road.) A,—Sundays, Hastings ros. é6c., Bexhill & Eastbourne 1 rt Cl 
Days, 12s. Brighton, 13s. Worthing (Pullman Car to Brighton), D,—Suncays, 
Worthing, ros. rt Cl, ras. (Pullman Car to Brighton), E Sundays, 

ne, Pullman Car res. F.—Sundays, Brighton, ros, rst Cl, ras, Pullman Car 


GEASIDE for 8 or 15 Days.—From London & Suburban 
~ Stations. — Wednesdays, 6s. to Brighton, 6s. 6d, Worthing Thursdays, 68, 6d. to 
Seaford, 7s. tt Bexhill & Hastings. Fridays, 6s. 6d. to Littlehampton, 7s, Bognor 
. . Havant, Portsmouth, & Cheap Fares to Ryde & 


Hayling & 
Isle of Wight. 

Places 
Suburban 


AY JEEK-END TICKETS to all South Coast Seaside 
(Hastings to Portsmouth & Isle of Wight inclusive) from London & 
Stations, Fridays, Saturdays, & Sundays. 
Details af Supt. of the Line, London Bridge Terminus 


CANADIAN Pp 
RAILWAY 


LIVERPOOL 
First Cabin, £14; Second, 
S.S. * Mount Temple ” 


TO CANADA. 
Third, £§ 10s., 


(twin-screw, 11,300 tons), 


Tuesday 
Sept. 29 


£7 108. ; every 


JAPAN, 


Fast luxurious 


CHINA, AUSTRALIA. 
travel, Steamers leave Vancouver ay 
of Japan” (for Japan), 
“ Aorangi” (for Australia), November 13, 
to Japan, Australia, or Around the 
by any Line, 


follows 


* Empress Novem)er 


Through Tickets Work, providing Atlantic 


TOURS. Some of the world’s grandes ; noenery is 


Canadian Pacific 


along the 


For Berths or Free Guide Books 
Street, E.¢ 


upply to ¢ navel na Pacific Railway, 67, King 
- \ 


. or 30, Cockspur Street, S,W 


Price 5s. net; post 


~CINTILLAE JURIS, AND MEDITATIONS IN 
» TEA ROOM New Edition By The Hon, Mr, JUSTICE DARLING, 
Colophon by the hue SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD, Q.C., M.P. 


we qd. extra, 


THE 
With 
London 


STEVENS AND HAYNES, 13, Bell Yard, Temple Bar 


NORTHAMPTON INSTITUTE, 


LONDON, EA 
ENGINEERING DAY COURSES IN MECHANICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, AND HOROLOGICAL ENGINEERING, 

Full day courses in te ay and practice of the above subjects will commence 
Monday, Oct. 5, 1903. ANCE EXAMINAT ION on Wednesday, Sept 
Thursday, Oct. 1. The courses for Mechanical and Electrical EKngmeering 
periods spent in commercial workshops, and extend over four years. hey also prep 
for the degree of B.Sc. in Engineering at London University kee for either of these 
courses, 4,15 per annum, 

Full particulars can be obtained on application at the office of the Institute 
R. MULLINEUX WALMSLEY, D.Se., 


H 


PROVINCES. 


CLERKENWELL, 


or to 


Principal 


(, RAND 


H ARROGATE 


THE HOTEL DE LUXE OF THE 


T. P. OCONNOR, a recent issue of ‘* M.A.P.,” 

‘The Grand Hotel is a beautiful building, standing on a 
healthy hill; is furnished with a luxury which might make even 
a Paris hotel envious; and it has Parisian cooks that might 
bear comparison without fear with even the chefs of such 
London palaces as the and Carlton. In this hotel 
you certainly have no reason to sigh for any other hotel 
in the world.” 


writing in says 


Savoy 


Goodall, Ltd., Manchester. 
ULLKICH, 


near MENTONE, 


Lamb, and Heighway, 
K. C. 


Furnished by Messrs 
Manager, 


Also of the CAP MARTIN HOTEL, 


i 


PODR OME 
LEICESTEK SQUAKE, 
Mr. H. EK. MOSS 
it 2 and 8 p.m, 

NEXAMPLED 


ON DON Hz? 
CRANBOURN STREET, 
Managing Director, 

TWICE DAILY 
ENTERTAINMENT OF | 


, 
wc, 


AN BKILLIANCE, 


\ OHAWK MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS, 
4 ST. JAMES'S HALL, PICCADILLY. Every Evening at 8. Mz nee Monday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday at 3. New Progr nue just pro ~ ed. “ The Jealous 
Husband,” “ Cuff and Ce iildren half price 


ilar Coons,” &« $5., 3%, 
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THE WORLD'S NEWS. 


On concluding his 
Rufford Abbey, the 
travelled to . Balmoral, 
; reached Aberdeen at 
minutes past five on Sept. 14. To Sir James Reid, 
who entered the saloon, his Majesty said that he 
had been greatly benefited by his stay abroad. At 
Ballater the Prince of Wales was in attendance, 
and exchanged affectionate greetings with the King. 
Splendid weather favoured the drive to Balmoral, where 
the King was received by the Royal Highlanders in full 
uniform. The guard of honour was mounted by the Black 
Watch. Her Majesty’s voyage to Denmark was greatly 
delayed by the gale, and there was much disappoint- 
ment at Fredensborg Palace when it was known that 
her Majesty could not arrive until the 13th. The Queen 
and Princess Victoria were received by King Christian, 
King George of Greece, and others of the Queen’s 
-near kinsfolk. Her Majesty drove to the Palace through 
decorated streets, amid many tokens of popular affection 
and enthusiasm. 


visit to 
King 
and 


five 


THE KING AND 
QUEEN. 


A meeting of the Cabinet 
which was referred to by 
political prophets as likely to 
be ‘‘critical’’ was held at the Foreign Office at three 
o’clock on the afternoon of Sept. 14. That the deliber- 
ations of the Government would be grave was a fore- 
gone conclusion; for what with the Report of the 
War Commission, the trouble in the Near East, and 
incidentally the growth of ‘‘ passive resistance,’’ which, 
though it may be a straw, is yet an index of how 
the. wind is setting, Ministers must have felt that 
to a considerable extent they had outgrown that 
confidence which carried them so jauntily through the 
Khaki Election, No little public interest was manifested 
in the assembling of the members of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and it is said that in Charles Street Mr. Chamber- 
lain was greeted with some signs of disapproval; but it 
would be unfair to magnify these outcries into a demon- 
stration. The Colonial Secretary took the expressions 
of popular feeling with an imperturbable smile, and 
passed on to the Council Chamber in company with Mr. 
Gerald Balfour. The sitting lasted till six o’clock. On 
the following day the Cabinet met again at the same hour. 
Nothing is known as to the deliberations. No Minister 
has yet resigned, although it was stated that Mr. 
Ritchie would go. ‘here are four courses before 
the Government. They may break up on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy; they may persuade him _ to 
drop it; they may hang it up for the present by 
appointing a Royal Commission ; and they may go 
on as if nothing had happened. It is considered 
probable that the last of these courses has been 
adopted, and that the famous inquiry will therefore 
be indefinitely prolonged. One reason assigned for 
this turn of events is that Ministers feel themselves 
bound to take early action upon the Report of the War 
Commission. Lord Rosebery’s letter has put that before 
the country as the most important issue of the time. 
He has reiterated his demand for the recall of Lord 
Kitchener from India to undertake the reform of the 
War Office with a free hand. In some quarters it is 
suggested that Mr. Chamberlain should go to the War 
Office, with Lord Kitchener as his military adviser. 
This is scarcely _ likely 

to be his own ambi- 


THE CABINET. 


and an officer’s patrol, pushing 
on from there to Wantage twelve miles distant, 
effected a junction with Bruce Hamiltom’s mounted 
infantry, which had moved simultaneously from Burford, 
in Oxfordshire. Brigadier-General Scobell then seized 
the bridges over the Kennet, thus throwing a for- 
midable obstacle in the way of Sir Evelyn. Wood's 
march on the capital. From these advanced points 


about nine hours, 


some glimpses were caught of the invader’s scouts, 
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SKETCH-MAP 
ISSUE. 


ALASKA BOUNDARY COMMISSION : 

ILLUSTRATING THE POINTS AT 
Reproduced by kind permission of the proprietors of 
the “‘ Daily Telegraph.” 


THE 


While French was executing his great movement, Field- 
Marshal Wood made a dash on Swindon, which he 
raided successfully. Sir Evelyn was understood to have 
seized the food-depéts in that town. 

Tuesday was, for the looker-on.at the game (who in 
this case did not see the must), a day Of uncertainty. The 
defending cavalry, after their brilliant forced march of 
the previous day, were occupied only in light work, 
Scobell’s Hussars riding the Kennet Valley to form a 
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across 100 miles of country within twenty-four hours, 
Any fighting there was, was confined merely to a 
desultory exchange of shots between advanced posts. 
Exciting incidents were almost absent. Some prisoners 
of the defending force, men of the 18th and 13th Hussars, 
were captured by some of Sir Evelyn Wood's patrols. 
Of actual results for the day, there falls to be chronicled 
only the minor success of the temporary occupation of 
Hungerford by Scobell’s troopers. Wednesday, how- 
ever, saw the completion of the concentration and the 
imminence of the great battle that would decide the 
issues of the operations. 

The modern battlefield is, of course, traversed hither 
and thither by the ubiquitous motor-car, which bears the 
Duke of Connaught as umpire-in-chief from place to 
place. The wireless telegraph too, military photo- 
graphy, aérial scouting, ballooning, balloon-signals, and 
motor-searchlights are among the scientific aids to the 
campaign. Among our Illustrations of novelties is the 
Swiss cooking-stove which is being used by the 5th 
Coldstream Guards as an experiment in the culinary 
department. The boilers, which are shown at the back 
of the invention, are hung on springs from the axles 
of the wheels so as to enable their being used to 
prepare food even during the march. ‘They have 
proved so satisfactory that men of the battalion in 
question have had their dinner an hour before any of 
the others; besides which they have had hot soup 
every night for supper. 


The Alaska Boundary Com- 
mission, which is holding its 
sittings at the Foreign Office, 
has met to settle an extremely 
knotty question—the delimit- 
ation of the boundary between British Columbia and the 
Unites States territory towards Alaska. The _ sketch- 
map printed on this page shows the line claimed by 
Canada and that by the United States. If the United 
States claims were admitted, that country would then 
command the approaches by rail and water to the 
Yukon and Klondike. When gold was discovered at 
Klondike in 1896, the Lynn Canal and the Yukon River 
were opened up as part of the direct route to the gold 
district, and, consequent to the great rush of American 
adventurers, there sprang up two practically American 
settlements, Skagway and Dyea. As a result, the 
American flag was planted even in the mountain- 
passes and as far inland as Lake Bennett, in British 
Columbia. To this Great Britain lodged an objection, 
which opened up the present controversy. When the 
United States purchased Russian America in 1867, a 
boundary-line was adopted in agreement with that laid 
down by the Treaty of 1825. The interpretation of this 
Treaty is now at issue. _ The United States, as the suc- 
cessor of Russia, claims all waterways and navigable 
inlets between the Yukon and British Columbia. The 
British contention is that the Lynn Canal, being more 
than three miles wide, cannot be closed to British 
vessels. In 1825 it was agreed that the boundary 
should run along the tops of the mountains bordering 
the coast, but where the mountains were more than 
ten marine leagues from the coast the line should be 
drawn ten marine leagues from the coast and parallel 
to its sinuosities. The British propose a line from summit 
to summit parallel to the coast; the Americans declare 
that, as no chain of mountains exists, the boundary 
must be drawn parallel to 
the coast sinuosities, ten 
marine leagues from the 


THE ALASKA 
BOUNDARY 
COMMISSION. 





tion. If the fiscal ques- 
tion is shelved, will he 
continue his propaganda in 
the country all the same ? 


At mid- 
night on 
sept.” 33 
an im- 
aginary state of war was 
instituted in three English 
counties, and the great 
game between Sir Evelyn 
Wood and Sir John French 
was fairly set afoot. The 
general idea of the mimic 
campaign was that of an 
attack and defence of 
London. Our shores were 
supposed to have been in- 
vaded. An attack on the 
east coast was considered 
to have been unsuccessful, 
and, to draw _ attention 
from an impending attack 
on the south, Sir Evelyn 
Wood was understood to 
have landed with a force at 
Bristol, and to have pushed 
on to Bath, whence he 
would attack London. 
This attack it was the duty 
of Sir John French to 
avert. The Blue Army, 
constituting the invaders, 
was concentrated at 
Corsham, while General 
French's force had its base 
at Petersfield, in Hamp- 
shire. In such a scheme 
the town of Newbury, on 
the Bath Road, famous as a battle- ground in the 
Civil War, became a point of the highest strategic 
importance, and General French’s first endeavour as 
soon as hostilities commenced was to occupy that town 
before Sir Evelyn Wood could seize it. This our 
most brilliant cavalry leader proceeded to do by a 
magnificent forced march which began at the stroke of 
midnight on Sunday. General French’s force covered 
the forty miles between Petersfield and Newbury in 


THE MILITARY 
MANCEUVRES. 





EFFECT OF 


THE 


GREAT GALE IN ALDERNEY: 
WRECKED BY A THUNDERBOLT AND AN EXPLOSION, 


screen against a possible attack from the invading 
cavalry. For both sides the day was one of valuable 
scouting practice. French’s infantry steadily continued 
its slower advance from Petersfield, and gave a most 
creditable account of itself, reaching Kingsclere, near 
Newbury, in just about double the time taken by the 
cavalry to cover the distance Meanwhile, another 
infantry foree was plodding along from Oxfordshire, com- 
pleting French's great achievement of placing a cordon 


THE HELCKE FULMINATE-OF-MERCURY WORKS, 


head of all inlets. The 
British object that no men- 
tion is made of inlets or 
tide-water. The southern 
extremity of the Treaty 
boundary at Portland 
Channel is also in dispute. 
The two arms of that inlet 
now bear the name Port- 
land Channel, although the 
southernmost was called 
by Vancouver ‘‘ Observ- 
atory Inlet.’’ Canada, of 
course, claims the northern 
arm, and the United States 
the southern, because the 
new railway from _ the 
Yukon is to terminate at 
Port Simpson. 





During 
THUNDERBOLT the ter- 
IN ALDERNEY. 
Sept. 10 an extraordinary 
accident occurred on the 
island of Alderney. While 
the storm was at its height 
a thunderbolt fell upon the 
Helcke Fulminate-of-Mer- 
cury Works, and setting 
fire to a spirit-store in the 
yard, occasioned a terrific 
explosion. - Burning frag- 
ments were carried in all 
directions, and set fire to 
some neighbouring hay- 
ricks. The flames rose to 
a great height, and were 
visible at a long distance. 
Our Illustration shows the works as the explosion and 
conflagration left them. 


The electioneering at Rochester 
suggests that we are approach- 
ing the brotherhood of man. 
Sir Harry Johnston, the Liberal candidate, is on such 


excellent terms with his Unionist opponent, Mr. William 


ROCHESTER. 
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THE KING’S ANNUAL HIGHLAND VISIT: A DEER-STALKING INCIDENT, 


Drawn spy ALLAN Stewart. 


THE ROYAL GILLIES WEIGHING A DEER AT BALMORAL, 





THE 


Tuff, that he has proposed the holding of joint meetings, 
both candidates to expound their views on the same 
platform. Mr. Tuff, fearing that the Millennium is 
coming too fast, has not fallen in with this idea, But 
there is not a trace of party spirit in the contest, which 
lovers of the picturesque accordingly find extremely dull. 
Sir Harry Johnston, one of the most experienced and suc- 
cessful of our Colonial administrators, admits that he has 
changed his views about the fiscal question more than 
once. He has been a Free Trader and a Preferential 
Trader, and he is now a Free Trader again. Mr. 
Chamberlain, he says, is a very able man, _ but 
entirely ignorant of Colonial affairs. Mr. Tuff is for 
some modification of our fiscal system, but no tax- 
ation on food. Both parties, at Rochester are for 
conducting a bye-election with the most 

exquisite politeness. 


The inclem- 
ency of 1903 
reached an 
unprecedented height on the night of 
Sept. 10. Asharp drop in the temper- 
ature during the day was accompanied 
by wind and rain, and as evening closed 
in, this increased to a tempest. Serious 
damage was done to the trees in the 
London parks, and throughout the 
country great havoc was wrought among 
the crops. The hopfields of Kent suf- 
fered severely, and all round the coast 
there were wrecks and damage to piers, 
breakwaters, and sea-fronts. In Wales 
there were heavy floods, and throughout 
the kingdom railway and _ telegraphic 
communication was interrupted. We 
illustrate many scenes of devastation in 
seaside resorts and shipping towns. 
The gale has occasioned serious loss 


of life; 


THE GREAT GALE, 


The Bulgarian 

Government 

have a d- 

dressed a Note 

to the Powers, and seem to have made 

up their minds for war. ‘Their case is that the 
Sultan and the Powers have left them no choice, 
that the Sultan is deliberately exterminating the 
Bulgarian population of Macedonia, while the Powers 
are either apathetic or willing to see him sup- 
press insurrection in his own unspeakable way. 
The Greek Prime Minister, who described the insur- 
gents as ‘‘ herds of wolves,’’ has now discovered 
that the Turkish wolves are devouring Greeks as 
well as Bulgarians: There can be no doubt that 
there is indiscriminate slaughter in Macedonia. The 
Sultan proposes to make a desert and call it peace. 
Hilmi Pasha, when refusing to allow starving refugees 
to receive help from compassionate Europeans, re- 
marked, ‘‘ Those who are to live will live, and those who 
are to die will die.’’ He added that he did not expect to 
see another revolt. This method of repression will be 
effectual enough if such is the will of Europe. But it 
may be carried too far for the equanimity of Bulgaria, 
and even of Greece ; and if one or both of these States 
should levy war on the Sultan, the Powers may be com- 
pelled to intervene. 


BULGARIA AND 
TURKEY. 


By the kindness of the directors 
ot the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company, 
the magnificent new steam-ship 
Moldavia (the largest in their fleet) will be open to 
inspection by the public on Sept. 18 and 19, at the 
small charge of one shilling, in aid of the funds of the 


EXHIBITION OF A NEW 
P. AND O. LINER. 
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Before the opening of the Con- 
gress at Dresden, the leaders 
in both sections were exercised 
over the question of how a 
be avoided. In view of the coming 
friction would be an incalculable blow 
to the party’s prospects, and Herr Singer was 
entrusted with the difficult office of mediator. Herr 
Bebel’s attitude presented a delicate problem, for 
he believes that the men of the younger school are 
opportunists and traitors. Herr Bebel’s watchword is 
‘*No compromise.’’ By that he declares Socialism has 
won its present commanding position, and should it 
palter with concessions, it will sink to the dead level 
of the ordinary Birger party. The Revisionists, as 


THE GERMAN 
SOCIALIST CONGRESS. 


collision was to 
elections, such 


The Czar. 
THE CZAR AND CZARITSA AT THE LAUNCH OF THE 
Note the Czar’s wonderful resemblance to the Prince of Wales. 


they are called, who constitute Herr Bebel’s opponents, 
are willing’ to fight their way by gradual advances. 
They are, however, as good Socialists as Herr Bebel 
himself. When.the Congress, the largest that has ever 
assembled in Germany, met on Sept. 13, Herr Bebel 
delivered a stirring address. He recalled the first 
Congress of a similar kind, held in the capital of Red 
Saxony in 1871. The President sketched the develop 
ment of Socialism, which now commanded 3,000,000 
votes in the country as compared to the 100,000 of 1871. 


Marseilles has _ unfortunately 
been visited by the plague, 
and a rigid quarantine is being 
imposed upon all vessels sailing 
from that port. Even at Algiers the rule is in strict 
force, and all passengers from Marseilles have to be 
disinfected before they are allowed to disembark. 
Several unmistakable cases of the Black Terror have 
been admitted to the hospitals, and two nurses have 
unfortunately caught the infection. 


THE PLAGUE 


FRANCE. 


IN 


The leader of the French 
Colonial party has written in 
the /7garo three articles which 


M. ETIENNE. 


are very pleasant reading for Englishmen. There was a 
time when the French Colonial party was most outspoken 
on the traditional perfidy of Albion. But it is now clear 
to M. Etienne that this was all a misunderstanding. 
He views with equanimity our position in Egypt, and 


** SLAWA.”’ 
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A curious story obtained cur- 
rency in New York which 
seemed to imply that President 
Roosevelt had declined to 
meet Sir Thomas Lipton at the annual dinner of the 
Seawanhaka Yacht Club. The first version of the story 
alleged that on the issue of the invitation President 
Roosevelt’s secretary had written to say that neither 
the owner of the Shamrock nor any of his party must 
come to the dinner because, as the President had recently 
entertained Sir Thomas on board the A/ayflower, he did 
not wish to seem to be overdoing his courtesy. The 
explanation which is now given shows the whole affair 
to have arisen out of a misunderstanding. Sir Thomas 
had been invited by the secretary of the club as 
his personal guest, and Mr. Roosevelt 
had stipulated that he would come only 
in a friendly and informal way, and pro- 
vided that there were no guests from 
outside. When the President’s private 
secretary heard of the yacht club’s secre- 
tary’s intention as to a private guest, 
he reminded him of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
conditions, and from that the whole story 
seems to have arisen. The President 
had not the slightest discourteous inten- 
tion towards Sir Thomas. 


THE LIPTON- 
ROOSEVELT INCIDENT. 


The _ Russian 
Naval authori- 
ties, who have 
recently launched a fine new cruiser, the 
Slawa, the ‘christening of which was 
attended by the Czar and Czaritsa, have 
set an excellent example to other navies 
by fitting up a ship for the special 
training of engineers and stokers. The 
vessel contains four different types of 
boilers, and there are many varieties 
of feed- pumps. Further, to extend 
the men’s experience, single and com- 
pound engines have been installed, 
and the steam-cylinders on board 
number nearly two hundred. As in 
the British Navy, so in the Russian, 
experience has proved the _ higher 
economy in coal of the large tube boilers. The vessel 
has the additional advantage of affording a convenient 
means for testing new theories and inventions. 


THE RUSSIAN NAvy. 


Considerable surprise has been 
occasioned by the news that 
Kaid Sir Harry Maclean has 
left Morocco on an extenced sick leave. There has 
hitherto been no mention of any delicacy in Kaid 
Maclean’s health, so the reason of his lengthy fur- 
lough is probably disguised under a polite euphemism. 
The Sultan, who has endured so much martyrdom as 
the apostle of Western civilisation, seems now to be 
purging his Court of foreign, and particularly of British, 
influence. ‘The departure of the gallant Scotsman, Kaid 
Maclean, was preceded some weeks ago by that of 
the Sultan’s English physician. Kaid Maclean has 
expressed himself in optimistic terms regarding the 
political condition of Morocco. He believes that the 
Sultan’s power is daily increasing. 


KAID MACLEAN. 


Mr. Balfour has again come 
before the world as a pam- 
phleteer, and has now issued 
for wider circulation an essay, 
which has been in the hands of his friends and colleagues 
since August. Under the title, ‘‘ Economic Notes on 
Insular Free Trade,’’ the Premier reviews and discusses 
our fiscal policy. ‘* Popular disputation,’’ he says, 


Mr. BALFOUR’S 
FREE TRADE PAMPHLET. 
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SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL 


rHE NEW P. oO. 


Seamen’s Hospital Society (‘‘ Dreadnought’’), Greenwich, 
and Royal Albert Dock. The Afo/davia is lying in the 
lilbury Dock, and leaves London for Bombay on her 
maiden voyage on Sept. 25. The length of the new 
vessel is 520 ft.; beam, 58 ft.; depth, 37 ft:; 10,000 tons 
(gross); 14,000-horse power. She is fitted with ‘triple- 
expansion engines and twin screws. There is accom- 
modation for 500 passengers (320 first-class and 180 
second). Visitors will be well repaid for their trouble, 
as the J/o/davia is ready for sea, and every facility will 
be afforded for viewing the splendid saloons, cabins, 
engines, and other appointments of the ship. They will 
also have the satisfaction of knowing that they have 
helped an exceptionally useful and deserving national 
charity which is sorely in need of funds. 


** MOLDAVIA,’’ ON EXHIBITION IN 
SOCIETY. 
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dismisses Fashoda without even a sigh. He is quite 
sure that we mean well in West Africa; and if 
he will not let us buy out the French treaty 
rights on the Newfoundland shore, he is unwilling to 
make friction there. Finally, M. Etienne tells us that 
the entente cordia/e- is perfectly eensistent with the 
Franco-Russian alliance. This may be intended as a 
gentle hint to Russia that France stands quite aloof from 
certain schemes of her ally in the Far East. Whatever 
it means, there can be no question that the French 
Colonial party holds us in high favour. The old 
Bismarckian game of embroiling France and England 
is played out, and our neighbours across the Channel 
see at last that there is not the smallest ground for 
ill-will between the two nations. 


THE LAUNCH OF THE NEW 
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‘‘ insists on labels, and likes its labels old. It there- 
fore divides the world, for purposes of fiscal’ con- 
troversy, into Protectionists and Free Traders. ‘Those 
who are Protectionists are assumed to be _ Protec- 
tionists after the manner of Lord George Bentinck. 
Those who are Free Traders are assumed to be. Free 
Traders after the manner of Mr. Cobden. I ama Free 
Trader,’’ says Mr Balfour, ‘‘ but not exactly of this 
pattern.’’ He pleads for freedom to negotiate, that 
freedom of exchange may be increased. ‘‘ It cannot be 
right for a country with Free Trade ideals to enter into 
competition with Protectionist rivals, self-deprived of the 
only instrument by which their policy can conceivably 
be modified. We must get rid of the bonds in which 
we have gratuitously entangled ourselves.’’ 
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He pointed away to the southward to a large vessel that. was running before the gale under storm canvas. 





CHAPTER XXIX.—(Continued.) 


‘* You.must try and keep the young lady 
on shore for two hours or more if you MMe 
can, Lugard,’’ he said to his friend; ww 
‘“‘you see, I want to fix the poor old 
gentleman up. in -real- shore - going 
fashion, and I don’t want her to come 


By LOUIS BECKE., 





HELEN ADAIR ‘*% 


Illustrated by R. CATON WOODVILLE. 


down to the gunwales in an hour, and 
it will be a change from the eternal 
salt-horse and rusty pork.”’ 

‘* There are also plenty of kangaroos 
and scrub-wallabies about here, I am 
sure,”’ said Lugard.  ‘‘ Anyway, this 
is exactly the same kind of country 
as that about’ Port Macquarie and 








on deck and see the carpenter at work 
on some teak planks I have in the 
*tween decks. It’s a knock to any 
woman's .feelings to see coffin-making going on on board a ship, especially 
when she knows it is to hold someone very dear to her. So I’ve told -Chips 
to go about his work very quietly down. in the ’tween decks till I get. back. 
Then F’ll lend him a hand, and we’ll finish the job on deck oncé you ge: the 
girl out of the way. And look here, Jim, how will this do? I’ve got a roll of 
white China silk which will come in well for the inside lining; and then you 
know them big brass handles on those long drawers in my cabin? Well, as 
soon as the girl is out of the ship I’ll take. four of ’em off, and get one of 
the hands to clean and polish ’em bright with vinegar and sandpaper. Then 
I’m going to polish ahd varnish’ the whole thing in regular Boston high 
style ; and then. we. must. get particulars of the old man’s age, his full 
name, and-all that, and we’ll cut the lettering out of a sheet of copper. 
How will that do?’’ ; 

‘*You are a good fellow, Carroll,;’’. said the younger seaman, ‘‘and I am 
sufe that ‘that poor girl will not forget you in her prayers.”’ 

‘“* Well, we must do all we can to help her in stch trotble,’’ 
the whaleman simply; ‘‘it would be downright wicked of us if we didn’t. 
Then I-have daughters of my own, and that makes me feel soft over this 


said 


rirl.”’ 
5 The boat touched the beach near the mouth of the little stream, and the 
two men got out and stood on the hard, white sand which fringed the bay. 
The place was very quiet, and so sheltered by the high, wooded headland of 
the Cape that the violence of the still. raging storm could only be imagined. by 
the heaving billows to the eastward and the swaying of the great forest-trees 
which ‘clothed the sides of the -lofty hills whose sloping spurs stretched -down 
‘to within a-few hundred yards’ of where the boat lay. ; 

Shouldering their guns, the captains set out along the beach towards a 
spot which, seen from the brig, indicated deeper watet close in‘ to the shore 
than in any part of the bay. The rain had now quite ceased, and here. and 
there a blue patch of sky was visible in the grey dome of the heavens; and, 
as they walked, a bright sun-blade pierced the, clouds, and for a few moments 
shone ‘upon the fringing beach and tree-clad hills. _ Swimming quite close to the 
margin of the sand were vast schools of fish—principally mullet, garfish, and 
whiting—which showed scarcely any signs of fear of the intruders, merely moving 
lazily away for a few feet and again resuming their former position as soon 
as the men had passed. 

‘‘We must get a cast of the seine here,’’ said Carroll; ‘‘ we can fill a boat 


Cattai Creek, and there I have seen 

many hundreds of them every day. We 
might shoot a few, and get fresh meat as well as fresh fish. This is certainly 
a lovely little place for a few days’ sport, and I wish we had the 
for it.’’ 

‘‘Well, we might manage the shooting as well as the fishing. 
the brig on the beach and find the leak Grey will look after her, and you and 
I will see. to the kangaroos. — And to tell you the truth, although I want to 
get away as quickly as possible from this infernal coast, 1’m afraid that this gale 
is not half blown out yet. I don’t like to see the sky clearing in this curious, 
patchy way. -Shouldn’t be surprised if the worst of it has yet to come; if so, 
we are better off here than at sea.’’ 

‘* Neither do I like the looks of the weather, and if it were not for the 
danger of some settler or a passing vessel seeing the brig and reporting us 
either at Port Macquarie. or Sydney, I should like to be here. for a few days. 
We don’t want to be caught here,’ even lying at anchor —let alone being on 
the beach, hard and fast.’’ 

A few minutes’ walking brought them to the spot they had observed from 
ship. <A very brief examination showed it to be well fitted for careening 
brig, and Carroll decided to put her ashore as soon as the tide was at 


time 


Once we get 


the 
the 
full flood. 

An hour sooner than was anticipated the boat returned to the ship, and 
shortly afterwards again left for the shore, carrying Helen, Lugard, and one 
of the boat-steerers a young Western Portuguese named Manuel 
Castro — who was. an excellent shot, and who, with the two other who 
manned. the. boat, was to skirt the low at the foot of. the 
endeavour to shoot some kangaroos or any other game they might fall across. 


Islands 
men 
and 


scrub spurs 


CHAPTER XXX. 
Two days had passed. John ‘Adair had been buried on the seaward slope of 
a gently rising spur which overlooked the deep blue waters. of the’ quiet, little 
bay. The spot was’ one of those small natural clearings so often met with. in, 
the forests of the eastern littoral of Australia—a sward of. light-green, closely 
knit couch-grass in the midst of a grove of wild apple-trees and tall, stately 
bangalow palms, the haunt of. the sweet-voiced bell-bird’ and the gorgeous- 
plumaged king parrot. The place had been discovered by Lugard, who had 
pointed out the graceful fan-like leaves of the clump of bangalows to Helen; 
and Manuel Castro and the other two seamen soon cut a passage through the 





low thicket -scrub that lay between the base of the 
spur and the beach at high-water mark. At the head 
of the old man’s grave, Patrick Montgomery and Cole 
had placed a tall cross made from the trunk of a 
blackbutt-tree found lying prone beside the little stream 
that trickled below; it faced towards the sea, a 
glimpse of which could be seen through the smooth 
grey boles of the palms and slender, mottled trunks of 
the wild apples. 

Towards noon of the third day the Palmyra was 
ready to be floated again, as soon as the tide served. 
The principal leak was found to be caused —as 
Lugard had surmised—by the starting of a butt-end 
under the counter on the port side, whilst on both port 
and starboard sides amidships the caulking had worked 
out of her planking owing to the severe straining she 
had undergone at the outset of the gale. This, of course, 
had to be remedied, even though it necessitated the 
vessel being delayed several days; .for, after the started 
butt-end had been made secure and the port side well 
caulked, Carroll had to wait another tide in order to 
cant her over to port so as to get at the starboard side. 
This had meant a great deal of work for the crew from 
the first; for in order to careen her well a number of 
barrels of whale-oil had to be hoisted on deck and made 
secure on one side as well as the want of bulwarks would 
permit. Then after the repairs to the port side had been 
effected, another flood tide had to be awaited, so as to 
get the ship on an even keel before the casks could be 
moved across the deck again. Yet, although the men 
had worked most willingly, the delay caused by John 
Adair’s funeral—which was attended by half of the 
ship’s company—had been very considerable, and then 
in addition to the damage she had sustained to the hull, 
the vessel’s standing rigging, it was found, would need 
to be set up and many defects aloft made good before 
she could safely put to sea again, 

By this time, although the sky had cleared and the 
wind lessened in its violence, it was still blowing hard, 
and Carroll congratulated himself on his luck in being 
in such a sheltered situation, where he could go on with 
the needful repairs. 

‘* After all,’’ he said to Hewitt and Lugard, 
should not grumble—we might have fared worse.’ 

“‘You ‘take things very philosophically, Carroll,’’ 
remarked the younger captain, ‘‘ considering you have 
lost all your boats but one, and try+works, and that as far 
as any more whaling goes the voyage is over.’’ 

‘That is so—but it can’t be helped; and we ’ll be in 
the East Indies all the sooner, though the Lord knows I 
shall turn green when I hear ‘ There she blows!’ sung 
out, and know it is no use lowering our one boat to kill a 
whale that, although we could cut it in, we couldn’t try 
it out.’’ 

‘‘T have no hesitation in saying this, Captain Carroll, 
although I say it on my own _ responsibility—that when 
Mr. Walter Adair learns of the misfortune with which 
you have met he will amply compensate -you for your 
loss.”’ 

‘*T am sure he will,’’ said Hewitt earnestly; ‘‘ he 
has no children of his own, and I know that for the 
sake of my cousin Helen—if for no other reason—he 
will be anxious to prove his gratitude to you,’’ 

‘*{- don't count on getting anything that I’m not 
entitled to, gentlemen,”’ said the big man, with a laugh ; 
‘‘but, at the same time, if Mr. Adair is going to be 
extra good to me I’m not the man to put my finger 
in’ my mouth and look down at my toes and say, 
‘ Please don’t’ to him.’’ 

They were by this time on shore, in a. large tent 
made from a spare foresail; for when the brig was 
eanted over on her side the good-natured whaleman 
insisted that for Helen’s comfort a shelter should be 
put up for her on a dry, sandy mound at the mouth 
of the ‘little stream running into the bay; and: here, 
ever since her father’s burial, Helen had spent most 
of the time, guarded at night. by Patrick Montgomery, 
Cole, and Manuel Castro. 

And as the burly captain was speaking, she entered 
the tent, carrying a large bunch of ‘‘ velvet,’ sometimes 
called ‘‘flannel’’ - flowers, which she had gathered 
during her walk along the base of the mountain spur 
which would be for ever dear to her memory. 

**Are they not wonderful flowers, Captain Carroll ?”’ 
she askéd, as she sat upon the rough seat which Hewitt 
eagerly brought to her. ‘‘See’’—and she handed the 
bunch to the whaleman — ‘‘ what soft, white, velvety 
petals, and such a strange pale-green centre. There 
are so many about here, growing even in the sandy 
soil just above the beach. At Waringa I used to find 
a few, but Miss Lathom did not like them, so I never 
brought them to the house—she said they looked like 
nuns who had taken the veil; but Captain Lathom was 
very fond of them, and was always so pleased when I 
brought him some. He loved flowers, and told me of 
some he had seen in the West India Islands when 
he was there many years ago. There was one in 
particular of which he told me—oh, how I should 
love to see it!”’ 

** What was it like, Miss Adair ?’’ said Lugard. 

** Oh, it must be lovely, Captain Lugard! You know 
how Captain Lathom speaks—so quietly and gravely, 
and yet how his eyes light up when he is really interested 
in anything. He told me that this flower—it is an 
orchid—grows on a rough, coarse stalk like that of a 
hollyhock, but that when the bud unfolds it reveals a 
tiny little white dove, with wings and beak and breast, 
nestling upon the top of what looks like a cross. The 
Spanish people, he said, called it, ‘the flower of the 
Holy Spirit.’ ’’ 

‘““T have seen the flower, Miss Adair. It is indeed 
very wonderful, and Captain Lathom described it most 
accurately,’’ said Lugard. ‘‘ Now, I’m off for a long 
walk to the top of the cape to see how it looks 
outside to the southward. Will you and Hewitt come, 
captain ?”’ 

‘*I'm only too glad,’’ replied Hewitt. ‘Come, 
Captain Carroll, bring your gun. We are sure to get 
a wallaby or two.”’ 


‘‘we 
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The three men started off, leaving Helen in the 
care of Cole and Montgomery ; for ae no recent 
signs had been seen of any aboriginals being in the 
immediate vicinity, it was considered safest to keep a 
constant watch, for the tent could have been very easil 
approached by the stealthy savages through the thic 
scrub- between the beach and the base of the spur, and 
the occupants a or clubbed within sight of the 
brig; so either Montgomery or Cole, with one of the 
crew, was always on guard. 

The climb to the ridge of the spur which stretched 
out so far into the sea, and had been named ‘‘ Smoky 
Cape’’ by the gallant Cook, was not so difficult as it 
seemed to be from the shore, and in a little more than 
an hour they found themselves on the actual summit of 
the cape itself, an open, well-grassed space of about 
two acres in extent, and completely sheltered from the 
violence of the wind by a thick growth of honeysuckle 
and stunted gum-trees. A number of wallaby were 
feeding quietly on the rich green herbage, and Carroll 
and Hewitt each succeeded in shooting one, but 
Lugard, who had fired at the largest of the lot, only 
succeeded in wounding it, and the animal at once leapt 
away in the direction of the sea-face of the cape. 

‘‘Take care you don’t go over!’’ cried Carroll 
warningly, as Lugard, hastily reloading his gun with a 
bullet instead of shot, started off after the creature. 

‘‘ All right,’’ he shouted back; ‘‘there ’s a big fringe 
of thick scrub growing along the top of the cliff, and 
that is where I’ll get him. I can’t fall through the 
scrub’’; and in a few seconds he was out of sight. 

As Carroll and Hewitt were examining their wallabies 
they heard the report of Lugard’s gun; then his voice 
calling to them— 

‘* Come here, quickly ! ”’ 

Descending the dangerously steep side of the cape 
for about a hundred yards, they entered the belt of scrub, 
where they found Lugard. He was standing in the midst 
of the timber looking through the trees out upon the sea. 

‘* Where is the wallaby ?’’ asked Hewitt. 

‘‘Down there somewhere; but never mind it now 
Look there.’’ 

He pointed away to the southward to a large vessel 
that was running before the gale under storm canvas, 
and: was at that moment not more than three miles away. 
She had lost several of her upper spars, but seemed to 
be making good weatlier of it otherwise. 

‘‘She is bound to see us,’’ said Hewitt anxiously. 

‘Certain to,’’ said Lugard; ‘‘ but I don’t think it 
will matter even if she runs round the cape and takes 
shelter as we have done—her skipper and I are good 
friends. That is the Leeuwarden, 1 know her looks 
tvo well to make any mistake.’’ 

‘*What is to be done?’’ asked Carroll. 

‘*Nothing. We can’t stop her from running in here 
for shelter, can we? And Jan Schouten is not a bad 
old fellow. Let us get down to the brig as soon’as 
we can, or he ’ll be round the cape and at anchor before 
we are on the beach.’’ ; 

Leaving the two wallabies where they were lying, 
the men started off on their return. : 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
As soon as the three men emerged from the scrub 
upon the beach they met Helen, who was accom- 
panied by Patrick Montgomery, armed with rifle and 
cutlass. 

‘‘What is the matter, captain ?”’ 
anxiously, ‘‘Has anything happened ? 
me to see you all running.’’ 

‘* Don’t be alarmed, Miss Adair. 
ship just coming round the cape. 

Her face paled. ‘‘ Not a King’s ship, I trust, Captain 
Carroll ?”’ ; 

Lugard smiled. ‘‘ No indeed, Miss Adair. ’T'would 
be awkward for us and the rest of the people on board 
the Palmyra if we were caught here. This is a Dutch 
merchant-ship, of whose captain you have heard me 
speak. His name is Jan Schouten, and he is a friend 
of mine.”’ 

**Oh, of course—the captain of the Zeexwarden.”’ 

‘* Here she comes, Sir!’’ cried,Montgomery, and as 
he was speaking the barque swept past the steep-to 
face of the cape, and then hauled to the wind so as to 
bring-to under its lee. Her sudden appearance caused 
the greatest surprise on board the Pa/myra, whose crew 
were all clustered. together watching the stranger, who 
presently, after a cast or two of the lead, brought-to 
about a quarter of a mile distant from the careened 
brig, and as her cable spun through her hawsepipe 
the Dutch colours were run up, and responded to by 
the Palmyra. 

‘* Ah, that’s right,’’ said Carroll. ‘‘ 1 was wondering 
if Grey would hesitate about showing our colours when 
he must know that the skipper of the barque knows us 
pretty well, having seen us twice in Port Jackson. 
Schouten will be sending a boat to us as soon as he 
has snugged down a bit.’’ 

‘Sure to,’’ said Lugard, who seemed to be lost in 
sudden meditation, as with hands in his pocket he stared 
blankly at the Dutch barque. Then he swung round on 
his heel to Carroll, and drew him aside for a few minutes, 
speaking in a low tone. 

“‘Certainly, I leave everything to you,’’ said the 
whaleman, who then addressed Helen. 

‘* Miss Adair, for very good reasons we wish you, Mr. 
Hewitt, Montgomery, and Cole to go into the tent and 
remain there till we send the boat for you about dusk. 
There is no danger, but Captain Lugard and I do not 
wish any of you to be seen. Good-bye for the present.’’ 

Helen and the two men at once obeyed without the 
slightest questioning, and Carroll and his friend walked 
quickly down the beach to the brig. 

‘* Now I'll tell you the story as briefly but as fully as 
I can,’’ said Lugard, and taking the: big man by the 
arm, he first told him of what he had heard from 
Schouten about the two passengers expected on board 
the Leeuwarden, then of his subsequently overhearing 
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a conversation in Lamont’s house between the Jew and 
a visitor, who were in another room, concerning these 
same passengers, and the elaborate plans made for their 
flight that night by the old Jew. 

‘«Then,’’ continued Lugard, ‘‘I heard Lamont's 
visitor, as he was leaving, speak loudly enough for me to 
recognise his voice ; and it made me jump with astonish- 
ment, for I knew the man well. And his name isn’t 
Thompson; but that’s of no consequence to us. I 
rather like him.’’ 

‘* Do you know who the woman is ?” 

Lugard shook his head. ‘‘No,I donot. But I do 
know the man—he’s a soldier officer who has come in 
for a fortune. He has seen Miss Adair scores of times 
at Lathom’s house, and’’—he stopped abruptly—‘‘ caz 
it possibly be she ?”’ 

‘*Who?”’ 

‘Oh, a woman I know, and whom Miss Adair knows 
well, too,’’ he continued guardedly, for he had just 
remembered -that he had on several occasions heard 
Wray’s name coupled with that of Ida Lathom; ‘‘ but it 
is no use surmising. What we must do is to prevent 
Miss Adair herself seeing or being seen by Schouten’s 
passengers—it would upset her terribly, perhaps. And 
the sooner we get to sea the better.’’ 

Carroll assented, and said the brig would be not only 
afloat, but could get under way in three hours, and that 
Helen might come off and go to her cabin before the 
vessel began to haul off into deep water; for as 
she rose to an even keel he would begin to restow 
her cargo so as to save time. This was very satis- 
factory to Lugard, who was now most anxious to have 
the Palmyra at sea again. 

. ‘* There was bound to be a big hue-and-cry after the 
Palmyra,’’ he said, ‘‘and quite likely the Leeuwarden 
may be wanted as well. So ’tis best to be careful.”’ 

Just as they reached the brig’s side one of the boat- 
steerers called out that a boat was coming from the 
barque. 

hey went on deck—Carroll to hurry up the prepar- 
ations for floating the brig, and Lugard to look at the 
boat, which he soon saw was steered by the fat old 
Dutchman himself. 

‘Good morning, Captain Schouten,”’ he cried. 

‘Ah, goot morning, mine friend Lugardt,’’ 
the skipper, standing up and waving his hat. 
it vas you und der Pa/myra.”’ 

“‘It is,’? said Lugard cheerfully, pleased that Wray 
was not in the boat. ‘‘ Pull right up here under our 
stern—there ’s enough water there—and I ’Il put a ladder 
over for you.”’ 

The moment Schouten climbed up and stood on the 
poop he shook hands most heartily with Lugard, in- 
quired what was the matter with the brig, and offered 
such assistance as he could afford. 

*‘Thank you, captain, but we are nearly over our 
troubles now; and are putting to sea again in a few 
hours. Ha, come here, Carroll. This is my good friend 
Captain Jan Schouten, of the Zeeuwarden. Come, let 
us go below and see what the steward can give us.”’ 

As soon as they were seated over a glass of grog, 
Lugard took Schouten into his confidence, and asked 
him not to let any of his people on shore until after the 
brig had left. 

The old man grinned and smacked the American on 
the shoulder. ‘‘Dond you haf no fears, my friendts ; 
I vill do as you vish.- Und -you vill do the same by me, 
eh 7,”” 

Lugard nodded at him approvingly. 

‘““You haf nod forgodden dot I, too, haf some 
passengers on mine schipp ?’’ asked Schouten, with an 
atrocious wink; ‘‘ und dot dey mide not pe too anxious 
to meet any peoples who come from Sydney ?”’ 

‘Ah, yes, I remember now.”’ 

‘*Und look you, Captain Lugardt; I vill tell you 
dis,’’ and he lowered his voice and said that only half 
an hour previously, as he was scanning the brig and the 
tent through his glass, ‘‘ Mr..and Mrs. Thompson ”’ had 
come on deck and inquired the name of the stranded 
vessel.. Schouten told them, and added that he would 
lower a boat and visit her, as there was a man on board 
who was a friend of his—an American who had come to 
Sydney from Batavia in the Zeewwarden—a Captain 
Lugard. 

‘«Whom did you say?’’ Mr. Thompson had asked 
sharply. ? 

Schouten repeated the name, and then, to use his 
own words, the lady went ‘‘ as vite as a ghost, und 
drembled all over,’’ and her husband had to take her 
below. ‘‘ Then,’’ the good-natured Dutchman went on 
to say, ‘‘the lady’s husband come to me und say, 
‘Mynheer Schouten, vill you do me the good favour, 
und I vill pay you fifty poundts. I do not vant Captain 
Lugardt—who is a goot gentlemans enough—to see 
me; so my vife und myself vill keep to our cabins.” 

‘* Poor devils !”’ 

‘‘Und I dold him dot he need haf no fears, und 
dot I did not vant any fifty poundts nor fifty schillings ; 
und dot as soon as I had sent me oop mine new royal 
masts und top-gallant masts, I would sail me away 
quickly.’’ 

‘*You need not hurry on our account,’’ said Lugard, 
grasping his hand. ‘‘ You can tell your passengers that 
this brig will not be here for three hours longer. Now, 
tell us how you have fared in this gale?’”’ 

Half an hour later the Dutch captain bade Lugard 
and Carroll farewell, and returned to his ship, and just 
as darkness fell the crew of the little brig manned her 
windlass, and with a rousing chanty lifted her anchor as 
the topsails were loosed, hoisted, and sheeted home. 
Then Carroll canted her off to starboard, and she slowly 
passed close under the high, square stern of the larger 
vessel—so closely and so slowly that Helen, looking out 
from her own window, could have seen into the spacious, 
well-lighted cabin through the two wide ports were it not 
for the scarlet curtains with which they were draped to 
keép out the night air. But suddenly those of the port 
nearest to Helen were drawn aside, and a fair face 
appeared—the face of Ida Lathom. For a moment or 
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two they looked at each other in silent amazement, then 
the curtains were drawn swiftly together again, and the 
Palmyra passed ahead, out to the open sea. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


A soft air, carrying. with it the sweet, earthy smell of the 
rich red soil of the mountain forest, crept down to the 
sea, and slowly dispelled the thin haze that had lain 
upon it ever since sunset. 

It was just before dawn, and only the steady 
pacing of the officer on watch broke the silence of the 
deck as Lugard, who had been sleeping on the top 
of the skylight, rose, went to the break of the poop, 
and leant over the fife rail, where he was presently 
joined by Carroll, who 
came from below. 

** Still calm,’’ said 
Lugard. 

** Aye, but we ought 
to get a breeze this 
morning. Can you still 
see the Dutchman ?”’ 

‘* No, but we shall - 
as soon as the mist 
lifts a bit. Ha! there 
he is,’? and Lugard 
pointed to the indis- 
tinct outline of the 
Leeuwarden about 
three miles away. 

It was the four- 
teenth day after the 
brig had left Trial 
Bay. For. the first 
week she had_ run 
along the coast ata 
great rate before the 
strong south - easter, 
then came light winds, 
and finally, when with- 
in. sixty miles. of the 
chain of low, sandy 
islets called Wreck 
Reef,. a dead calm, 
which so far had lasted 
for thiity-six hours 
On the previous after- 
noon the Dutch barque 
had. been. sighted 
coming up astern, but 
the; wind failed her 
also, and during the 
night both vessels had 
lain becalmed. Lugard 
‘vas not surprised at 
the appearance of the 
barque, for Schouten 
had told him that he 
meant to go _ north 
about round New Cale- 
donia, believing that 
by so doing he would 
make a quicker pas- 
sage to Valparaiso 
than. by beating to the 
eastward. 

Lugard was now 
quite certain that it 
was Ida Lathom who 
was Wray’s. com- 
panion, for. ten 
minutes after the brig 
had passed the barque 
in Trial Bay, Helen 
had come to him on 
deck, and, placing 
her hand on his arm, 
had asked him if 
Captain Schouten’s 
wife was with him on 
the Leeuwarden. 

‘*No,’’ he replied. 

‘* Then are there 
any women pas- 
sengers ?’’ she asked 

‘There is one,’’ 
he answered 
evasively. 

‘*IT saw her. She 
drew aside the cur- 
tains of a stern win- 
dow. I had a good 
view of her face, 
and—and she was so 
exactly like Miss 
Lathom that I thought 
I must be dreaming. 

She looked across to 

me, and I fancied I 

saw her lips move as if to speak; then suddenly the 
blinds were drawn together again.’’ 

‘*You have had much to trouble you of late, Miss 
Adair,’”’ said Lugard gravely; ‘‘and the great sorrow 
you have just experienced would no doubt bring back to 
your memory people and scenes——’’ 

**T know what you mean,’’ she interrupted; ‘‘ but 
the resemblance was so startling that for the next few 
minutes I was quite unnerved. Of course, it must have 
been the lady passenger. I wonder who she is.”’ 

‘*A Mrs. Thompson —so Schouten told 
answered, with a little assumed impatience. 

“‘It was a very beautiful face——’’ began Helen, 
when he turned sharply away from her and called to the 
second mate, who was for’ard. 

‘* All right, Mr. Dawson, I am coming!’’ And he 
disappeared down the poop-ladder, and Helen saw him 
no more that night. 

And as he leant on the fife-rail smoking his pipe, 


me,’” he 


dreamily gazing out upon the smooth, sleeping ocean, 
and. thinking of the events of the past year, of Lathom 
and his beautiful. niece, of Wray and the scene at the 
Currency Lass, and of Helen — always of Helen— his 
musings were broken by the mate telling him that a sail 
was in sight to the northward, hull down. Taking his 
glass, he went for’ard, and went aloft on the fore- 
topgallant yard. 

n the quiet cabin of the brig two persons were 
seated together on the transom-locker — Helen and 
Vincent Hewitt. She, always of early habits, was 
generally on deck soon after sunrise, but this morning 
she had seated herself on the comfortably cushioned 
transoms which ran close to the two square, old-fashioned 
ports, and, leaning her face on her hand, was watching 


* Mr. and Mrs. Thompson” had tome on deck. 


the gambols of some. small ‘fisl playing about the 
rudder, when she was joined by her cousin. 

**Not coming on deck, Helen? ‘The sun is well up, 
and the sea is as smooth as glass.”’ 

‘*No, Vincent. I shall stay here for awhile. Do 
look at these fish; see how they dart about the rudder 
every time it moves., Come here, beside me; there is 
plenty of room.’’ 

He sat, or rather knelt, beside her, and as his face 
came close to hers, he kissed her lips. Something like 
a flash of anger tinged her cheek, and she drew quickly 
away from him. When her father was dying, and after 
his death, and when her heart was wrung with grief, 
her cousin had often kissed her, and she had kissed 
him, as a brother and sister would kiss when some 
mutual sorrow had befallen them, but the kiss he had 
just given her was that of a lover. 

‘Helen dear,’’ said Hewitt, taking her hand, and 
his handsome face glowed as he gazed into her dark 


eyes, ‘‘you must not be angry. You will soon be my 
wife——”’ 

‘* Stop, Vincent,’’ she said gently but steadily ; ‘‘ you 
will remember that on the morning after our escape, 
when you asked me to be your wife, I told you 
that although I had always loved you as my cousin, 
I had never thought of you as a husband. And, 
Vincent dear, do not ask me again. It grieves me to 
hurt you.”’ 

The man's face paled. ‘Surely, Helen, you cannot 
mean it! Almost the last words your father spoke to us 
was a wish that when we reached America we should be 
married.”’ 

“<1 know it, Vincent,”’ said the girl, as her eyes filled 
with tears. ‘‘ Do vou think I shall ever forget anything 

that he said to me at 
that time? ‘ Dear 
child,’ he said, ‘ Vin- 
cent loves you well, 
and if you love him in 
return it would make 
me happy to. know 
that when you reach 
America you will be 
his wife. But if the 
love is all on your 
side, Vincent, and her 
affection for you is 
but that of a cousin, 
you must not per- 
suade Helen against 
her will—that. would 
be wrong.’’’ 

Hewitt was silent 
for a few moments, 
Then, as he looked at 
her pale, sad face, a 
great pity filled his 
heart, and he resolved 
to say no more to 
her until she was 
brighter and stronger. 
But hope was _ strong 
within him that he 
would yet win her. 
He would wait 
patiently, 

‘* You must forgive 
me, Helen,’’ he said, 
ressing his lips to 
hes hand, ‘* but you 
have always been in 
my heart — always, 
even when in Van 
Diemen’s Land, when 
my heavy irons were 
cutting more into my 
soul than. into. my 
flesh; for it was the 
hope of seeing you 
once more that kept 
me from ending my 
misery by taking my 
own life, as many a 
poor devil did down 
there in that abode of 
horror — Port Arthur, 
And I can never forget 
those old days in Ire- 
lind, when you and 
[ were boy and girl 
lovers, and———’’ 

** Don’t, Vincent,’’ 
she said pleadingly ; 
* IT cannot bear to 
think of those old, 
happy days. We have 
ali suffered—you most 
of all, for father told 
me that he was never 
ironed, nor subjected 
to any of the awful 
cruelties inflicted upon 
so many other 
prisoners—and yet my 
sufferings, which were 
but little compared 
with yours, seem to 
have blotted all the 
happy memories, of my 
childhood out of my 
mind for ever. So do 
not speak of those 
past days, dear Vin- 
cent, And _ think of 
me only as one who 
loves you for the ties 
of kinship that bind 
us, and for all that 
we—father, you, and 

I—have endured in common. Don’t ask me to marry 
you’’—she leant forward and kissed him on his sun- 
burnt forehead—‘“‘ but take me safely,to Uncle Walter, 
who will surely give me a home now that father is 
dead, and he has no child of his own. Oh, Vincent, 
life is very dull and grey and sad to me now!”’ 

‘“L would give my life for you, Helen,’’ he said 
huskily. 

‘* 1 know it, Vincent. 


Now, please go on deck and I 
will follow you in a minute.’’ 
A heavy footstep sounded on the companion steps, 
and Carroll entered the cabin. 
‘*Good morning, Miss Adair 


Coming on deck to 
take your usual sun-bath? ‘There is another ship in 
sight.”’ 

‘Is she near?’’ asked Hewitt. 

‘‘No, you can’t see much of her from the deck, but 
Captain Lugard has just been aloft, and says she is a 
brigantine.’’ 

(To be continued.) 
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Man and Superman. Wy G. Bernard Shaw. (Westminster: Constable. 
6s.) 

The Mettle of the 

acmillan. ¢ 6s.) 

Alarms and Excursions. By H. B. 
Methuen. 6.) 

A Few Remarks. By Smeon Ford. 3s. 6d.) 

Travel Sketches, By Seimmal Eisrovh. (London: Elliot Stock, 10s, 6d.) 

Tintoretto. By J. B. Stoughton Holborn, B.A., Oxon., F.R.G.S. 
(London: Bell and Sons. §3s.) 


Sport on the Blue Nile. By Isaac C. Johnson. 


'asture. By James Lane Allen. (London: 


Marriott Watson. (London: 


(London: W. Heinemann, 


(London: Robert Banks.) 


Mr. Bernard Shaw is, or has been, a bit of nearly 
everything — socialist, economist, novelist, dramatist, 
journalist, egoist—especially egoist. Little remains for 
him except to be appointed Superman in some State 
sufficiently adventurous to take him at his own valua- 
tion. Meanwhile, he writes plays, and makes Mr, A. 
B. Walkley. responsible for the present volume, the 
outcome, says Mr. Shaw, of a suggestion that he 
should write a play on the eternal theme of Don 
Juan. Mr. Walkley has probably forgotten the weak 
moment in which he proposed this, and he must have 
groaned to find himself addressed in an Epistle Dedi- 
catory, followed by the dullest composition that ever 
called itself a comedy in four acts. Mr. Shaw suffers 
as a dramatist from incapacity to draw any character 
but One. This individual figures in ‘‘ Man and Super- 
man.’ under the name of Tanner, a wild person who 
makés long, rambling, and inconsequent speeches, and 
is eyentually married by the lady who exemplifies Mr. 
Shaw’s philosophy that woman, not man, is the pursuing 
animal. He expounds this in the Epistle for the benefit 
of the unfortunate Mr. Walkley. Don Juan, he says, 
is dead, and is succeeded by Donna Juana. Shakspere, 
it seems, knew the great truth that woman is the 
aggressor in love; hence the ‘‘coming-on’”’ disposition of 
Rosalind and others. Mr. Shaw concedes the priority 
of this discovery to Shakspere ; but for the rest main- 
tains his well-known belief in the superiority of his 
intellect: to that of the man who wrote ‘‘ Hamlet.’’ 
This has ceased to be amusing, and yet in the Epistle 
there is. little else. To the play we have a sort of 
epilogue, called ‘ The Revolutionist’s Handbook,’’ 
which explains Mr. Shaw in epigrams. Epigrams are 
commonly debatable, and often false. Mr. Shaw’s are 
no exceptions to the rule. Very young men may be 
dazzled’ by this sort of thing: ‘‘ When a man wants 
to murder a tiger he calls it sport; when the tiger 
wants to murder him he calls it ferocity. The distinction 
between Crime and Justice is no greater.’’ The 
adolescent cynic of a debating society will find this 
profound: ‘* While we have -prisons it fmatters little 
whieh of us occupy the cells.’? The one real passion 
of Mr. Shaw’s life is to contradict somebody or some- 
thing ; -s0 we have the definition of decency as 
‘* Indecency’s Conspiracy of Silence.’’ This is con- 
fusing enough to have been written by the late Mr. 
Whistler. 


Mr. James Lane Allen’s new work will not enhance 
his reputation as a novelist, though the beauty of its 


diction, :the warm colouring of its descriptions, its 
unerring. appreciation of the harmonies and subtleties of 
Nature, are worthy of the author of *‘ The Increasing 
Purpose.’’ His sympathy with the wider world shows, 
in Pct. a Wordsworthian sensibility; but, in spite of 
many shrewd observations of human idiosyncrasies, his 
plot and. characters are not equal to their setting. <A 
young man who confesses a sin of his youth to the girl 
he has asked to marry him is placed before us as an 
example of the true American, who would speak truth, 
and act.truth, even to lose his hopes of happiness. This, 
to use the Shaksperian phrase from which Mr. Allen 
has taken his title, proves the ‘‘ mettle of the pasture.’’ 
Unfortunately, the girl, who is evidently intended to 
represent the latest seed of Transatlantic culture, 
discards him when she hears his story, and only relents 
when her attitude has brought him to physical ruin. It 
is impossible not to lose patience with the artificialities 
which bring about this situation, and with the selfishness 
of the young woman, whose care for her own delicate 
standards permits her to inflict so much pain upon the 
man she loves. Indeed, one of the most remarkable 
things about this book is the unflattering light in which, 
while evidently unconscious of his action, the author 
places his younger women. ‘They show ¢/ez7 mettle in a 
naive egotism, in an arbitrary abuse of the privileges 
which a noble conspiracy of their menfolk seems to have 
accorded them. ‘The older people are more human, and 
so more convincing; but the stilted improbabilities of 
the central motive weigh heavily against them. ‘‘ The 
Mettle of the Pasture’’ is a very uneven piece of work 
for a man of Mr, Allen’s talent, and the richness of its 
happier passages is in strange contrast to its unsatis- 
factory construction, 


Mr. Marriott Watson has a delicate sense of cha- 
racter which is not present in ‘‘ Alarms and Excursions.”’ 
Perhaps he has deliberately put it aside, the title of this 
collection of short stories implying nothing but bustling 
incident. But incident without character grows 
fatiguing. We lose all interest in the prosperous 
gentleman who becomes an outcast because he is 
silly enough to accept an invitation from a_ perfect 
stranger to enter a house at night, and sign his name 
to a document he has not read. He thinks he is merely 
witnessing a signature, whereas he is signing a letter 
which lures another man ‘to the same spot to be mur- 
dered. Finding himself the victim of a trick, the prosper- 
ous gentleman hits the murderer under the ear and kills 
him. Then, with the circumstantial evidence of two dead 
bodies against him, he flees from blind justice, and is 
more and more entangled in other people's crimes. All 
this leads to no solution whatever, and when Mr. 
Marriott Watson is tired of the job, we are exasper- 
ated by its futility. He simply applies his admirable 





literary talent to a series of ‘‘ penny dreadfuls.’’ ‘This 
is a sad descent for one of Stevenson’s most faithful 
disciples. Mr. Watson should know that to lose sight 
of character, even in the most fantastic moments, 
would have been regarded by his master as sinning 
against the light. 


Mr. Simeon Ford is announced as a new American 
humorist, new to this side of the ocean. But we seem 
to detect in Mr. Ford’s ‘‘ remarks ’’ the faded bloom of a 
very familiar kind of fun. Take this: ‘‘ All the married 
men will agree with me that at no time does woman rise to 
such sublime heights of eloquence as in the still watches 
of the night, when her poor, overworked, patient hus- 
band pursues his winding way homeward, and endeavours 
to pick the front door lock with a blue chip which he 
has neglected to cashin.’’ This is probably the oldest 
joke in the world, although its age is clothed in the 
obscurity of a foreign language. Mr. Ford does not 
write English. ‘‘ A blue chip which he has neglected to 
cash in”’ is American, and may be intelligible to Mr. 
Ford’s publisher. When Mr. Ford wishes to express his 
admiration of the American naval officers engaged in the 
Spanish war, this is how he puts it: ‘‘ There is no doubt 
that Admirals Sampson and Schley and their fellows 
done noble.’’ Mr. Ford dislikes ‘‘bloomers’’ for women, 
but we must, as gentlemen, protest against his delicate 
way of protesting. These are average specimens of 
Mr. Ford’s ‘‘remarks,’’ and we hope Mr. Heinemann 
will import no more of them. 


The author of ‘‘ Travel Sketches’’ has visited Egypt 
and Greece, and his visits have been deemed sufficient 
justification for the book. We do not think that many 
readers will justify the author. So far as equipment 
for the making of a book is concerned, Mr. Seimmal 
Eisroh seems to have been satisfied with a camera. If 
indifferent photographs would make an interesting book, 
‘Travel Sketches’’ might be commended ; if reminis- 
cences of guide- books and second-class journalism 
sufficed for the literary side of the work, there would be 
no complaint to make when the illustrations had been 
condemned. Unfortunately, photographs are common, 
and undistinguished writing is more common still, and 
the combination can hardly be pleasing to the least 
critical eye orear. It is not difficult to understand that 
many tourists, whose friends have not travelled, are 
eager to record their experiences, however commonplace, 
and we have no fault to find with the weakness. At 
the same time, such books, being of a_ purely local 
and personal interest, should be printed for private 
circulation only. They are not strong enough to survive 
in the race for popular favour. 


Mr. Holborn, in his biography of Jacopo Robusti, 
called Tintoretto, had a fresher subject than has some- 
times fallen to the contributors to the ‘‘ Great Masters ”’ 
Series. It is strange that no more has been written of so 
prolific a painter. Surely never have the works of an 
artist, undeniably among the greatest, gained so sparse 
a commentary as that accorded to the almost im- 
measurable paint-surface spread by Tintoretto’s mighty 
brush. ‘Therefore, Mr. Holborn’s book is necessarily 
welcome— it has for subject, Tintoretto! -And Tintoretto, 
with sixteenth-century Venice for his background, cannot 
fail to be interesting, whoever holds the recording pen. 
We may complain that Mr. Holborn has made Tinto- 
retto’s story and praise too much the story and dispraise 
of ‘litian. Geniuses so great as the genius of Titian and 
as the genius of Tintoretto must needs have each a firma- 
ment to itself. Two such suns could not occupy only 
one sky; and yet Mr. Holborn continually jostles them 
together—is for ever matching the light of the one against 
the light of the other. Undoubtedly Mr. Holborn stands 
excused for so doing in many cases, most notably in that 
of the two ‘‘ Presentations in the Temple.’’ There, 
indeed, we could have wished for a more industrious 
search into the relations of two pictures so curiously alike. 
What unguessed bonds—unguessed in spite of Tinto- 
retto’s artistic formula, ‘‘ Michael Angelo’s drawiny, 
Titian’s colour’’—must have existed between minds 
which experienced so similar an inspiration! But Mr. 
Holborn is rather the destroyer than the formulator of 
such bonds. His Tintoretto must be proved to outshine 
the world’s Titian. For Mr. Holborn the two Venetian 
masters may not shine with equal though with different 
lights. Nor may they shine in proximity—the master 
of form and colour with the master of colour and 
form. Many of the illustrations in the handy volume 
have the charm of being after but’ rarely reproduced 
masterpieces, 


The Soudan, as a shooting-ground, will probably 
become better known ere long, as it deserves to be. Mr. 
ohnson, in his introductory chapter to ‘‘ Sport on the 
3lue Nile,’’ points out that the ravages of the Dervishes 
during many years have entirely depopulated large areas 
of country, and that wild animals of all kinds have been 
suffered to overrun what were formerly cultivated lands, 
and to multiply practically without disturbance. The 
author, who appears to have served his novitiate as a 
big-game hunter in this six months’ trip up the Blue 
Nile, must be congratulated on the success with which 
he overcame the numerous difficulties thrown in his way. 
He secured the two elephants permitted by his license, 
and, what we should reckon more conspicuous feathers in 
his cap, four lions; to say nothing of various antelopes 
and other game. He complains that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment strictly reserve all the best grounds for their own 
officials, forbidding the stranger to enter these areas at all. 
However that may be, Mr. Johnson made good use of the 
opportunities afforded him despite the trying incompe- 
tence of his native followers, whose combined recklessness 
and nervousness might, on more than one occasion, have 
brought disaster upon their employer or themselves. 
Some of the numerous illustrations from photographs are 
exceedingly good, but others might without loss have 
been omitted. The book would have been the better for 
careful revision before it was placed in the printer’s 
hands. 


THE NEW COCKNEY IN LITERATURE. 
As a productive force in literature, the Cockney has 
always been, with or without his consent, a storm- 
centre of controversy. That he stands for something 
the reverse of academic need be no barrier to the 
excellence of his performance. As a ‘‘ Cockney”’ — 
Keats was branded, and While the whole Cockney 
school, including as it did Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Godwin, 
‘* Peter Pindar,’’ Holcroft, Mary Wollstonecraft, Mrs. 
Inchbald, Mrs. Radcliffe, and Miss Jane Porter, writhed 
under the nickname B/ackwood bestowed and Southey 
used, it nevertheless went on adding its not incon- 
siderable contribution to English literature. In a sense, 
even Lamb must take his place in this galley, and 
endure North’s half-contemptuous classification; but 
a historian who follows the tradition has reasonably 
enough admitted that Elia and his sister must 
be regarded as exceptions, for there was about 
them a picturesqueness, a natural graciousness and 
*gentility’’ (that is the only word: take it in its 
eighteenth-century usage and it suffices), that lift 
them above ‘‘that little world of literature hopelessly 
plebeian and narrow, self-asserting and self-repeating,”’ 
which constituted ‘‘the lower circle.’’ Lamb, too, pre- 
eminent as he is from his natural perfection of style, 
had learned something at Christ’s Hospital, and ‘the 
salt of education that never degenerates into pedantry 
saves his writing from that ze we sazs guoz of lost back- 
ground and faulty perspective which is the besetting 
defect of mere self-trained ability, however brilliant, 





But it is less with the Cockney as producer than with 
the Cockney produced in literature that we are here 
concernedyand particularly with the most recent mani- 
festations of the type in fiction. From Sam Wellet to 
Mr. Pett Ridge’s ‘‘ Erb’’ (Methuen) it is a far cry, arid 
yet not so very far after all; for although time has in this 
instance, as in others, worked wonders, it is still possible 
to trace an affinity amid wide dissimilarities between the 
faithful dependent of Mr. Pickwick and the no less trusty 
but independent latter-day carman and labour agitator. 

The axiom ‘‘ The individual dies, but the type 
remains,’’ seems in the present case to have become 
inverted. The type shadowed forth in Weller is dead -or 
dying, but the individual is equally alive in both Sam and 
Erb, though in Erb it has grown more self-conscidus, 
more self-assertive. In speech the two are curiously 
distinct. Sam, who owed nothing to the Board school, 
becomes, with his long-drawn sentences, almost stately 
and rhetorical when compared with Erb, the child of 
popular education, in whom brevity is indeed the soul of 
wit. Yet in essence the repartee of the one is akin to that 
of the other. Both spring from natural humour, the gift of 
parody, an alert observation, atid abounding common- 
sense. 

**T was a better lookin’ chap than you,” called the foreman 
hotly, ‘* once.” 

**Once ain’t often,’ 
The new Cockney dialect, of course, is almost another 
language, and could Weller return to the Borough, 
whence Mr. Pickwick took him, and there meet Erb, 
otherwise Mr. Herbert Barnes (who until recently lived 
and moved and had his being in that choice neighbour- 
hood also, but now has married and gone into business 
‘‘on his own’”’ in Wandsworth, if not into Parliament, 
which last is imminent), the two would assuredly .be 
occasionally at a loss. ‘The ‘‘viths’’ and ‘‘werys,’’ 
and the ‘‘spell it with a ‘we,’ Sammy,”’ of the younger 
and elder Wellers have vanished— some, indeed, deny 
that they were ever to be found except in Dickens, or, 
haply, in ‘‘ Villikins and his Dinah’’—and in their place 
is the fantastic jugglery with the letters ‘‘a’’ and ‘‘o”’ 
and -the curious cvaszs which disguises an_ original 
group of words under some such symbol as Mr. Pett 
Ridge’s own cabalistic ‘‘ Mordemly.’’ 


, 


said Erb. 


But it is unfair to Erb to impute to him a perseverance. 
in such lingual shortcomings. His were not the ideals of 
the guileless Sam, who, for all his choice impudence, is 
implicitly faithful to that precious politico-social prayer— 

God bless the squire and his relations, 
And keep us in our proper stations. 


Mr. Herbert Barnes, of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, has learned a more excellent way. 
Our carman-demagogue, whom the reader first meets 
haranguing a South London crowd from a kitchen chair, 
knows the value of a man as compared with a capitalist. 
He knows, too, the value of the spoken word and the 
urgent necessity for aspirates in a leader of men. ' So 
to a professor of elocution he betakes himself, ahd 
there achieves so passable a method of pronunciation 
that the professor’s daughter does not look askance 
at him.  Erb’s glib references to ‘‘ John Stuart Mijl, 
Professor Wallace, and Robert Owen and _ goodness 
knows what all,’’ would leave poor Weller fairly gasping. 
From this it is but a step to a paid secretaryship 
of a trade union. He penetrates even to a_ lordly 
dinner -table in Eaton Square as_ the’ honoured 
guest of a proletariat-loving young lady of quality. 
That Erb’s sister should be a retainer of the house is 
no barrier to this hopeful mingling of the masses 
with the classes; and the brother’s solecism of spring- 
ing from the table to shake hands with his kinswoman 
only further declares him the good though blatant 
fellow he is. His social intercourse with the aristocracy 
and the unreasoning fickleness of his ‘‘society’’ (the 
Railway Carmen’s) mollify and modify his views of high 
and low. We leave him, therefore, seeking for a 
time retirement from the vortex of public life. But the 
Erbs of this age are not long in abeyance: they see 
the doors of St. Stephen’s open to the framer of ‘speeches 
(so he be deft enough), and thither our newest Cockney 
in fiction is certainly tending. The professor of elocu- 
tion to correct his grosser errors of speech, the labour 
society to train him in business, the Park as a Demos- 
thenic exercise-ground, and the spirit of Sam Weller to 
point his repartee—what new vigour may not Erb, M.P., 
when he gathers in force at Westminster, impart to the 
weary old Mother of Parliaments ? 
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THE GREAT WAR-GAME IN THE WEST COUNTRY: WITH THE INVADERS. 


Drawn BY H. W. KorkKork From A Sketcu py Merron Prior, our Sprecian Artist in tHE Frevp, 


THE STRATEGIC PROBLEM: FIELD-MARSHAL SIR EVELYN WOOD COMPLETING HIS PLANS FOR THE ATTACK ON LONDON, 


During nearly the whole of September 13, while the Blue, or invading, force was encamped at Corsham, its commander, Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood, was immersed in maps 


and plans, devising a scheme to outwit the wily defender of London, General Sir Fohn French, 
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THE GREAT WAR-GAME IN THE WEST COUNTRY: FIELD-MARSHAL SIR EVELYN WOC 
SKETCH (FACSIMILE) BY MELTON PRIOR, OUR SPECIAL ARTIST I 
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THF FIRST PRISONER, CAUGHT IN A’ STABLE 
ADMIRABLE COVER. 
AT LUDGERS HALL BY THE I4TH HUSSARS. 
A SWIFT TELEGRAPHIC INSTALLATION: ENGINEERS AT KENNET CON} 
IN THE FIELD KITCHEN: OFFICERS OF THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS DISHING UP THEIR OWN LUNCH, , VIE 
(THE POLE BEING ERECTED AND 1TH! WS 
REFRESHMENT BY THE WAY: BEER FOR THE AFTER A FORCED MARCH: A PATROL OF THE 


RANK AND FILE, I4TH HUSSARS AT ANDOVER. 
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JOO#’S MIMIC ATTACK ON LONDON, AND GENERAL SIR JOHN FRENCH’S DEFENCE. 
IST IN Mur FieLp; AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 
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GENERAL FRENCH'S BALLOON READY FOR A CURIOUS COALITION: WOOD FOR 
RECONNOITRING, GENERAL FRENCH, 
‘ONNECTING THE HFADQUARTERS CAMP WITH THI rRUNK LINI 


I rk HEI I MINUTE THOMAS ATKINS’S FIELD BATH-ROOM: THE LANCASHIKE FUSILIERS USING THE NEW CANVAS WASHING-TROUGH. 
WIKRE STRETCHED IN FIVE MI} iS). 


A NEW EXPERIMENT IN FIELD-COOKING: THE SWISS STOVE THE POMPOM OF THE I4TH HUSSARS IN 
FOR PREPARING FOOD ON THE MARCH, ACTION, 
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A NEW EXHIBIT AT THE ‘NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM:  BURROWING MAMMALS. 


Drawn py A. Huon Fisner. 





UPPER TUNNELS FoRMED 
iN MAKING HEAP - 



































1. Common More (Tacpa Europa). . Gotpen More (Curysocutoris TREVELYANI). 7- AnmMApiLLo (TArusiA Novemcincta), 
2. MarsupiAt Morte (Nororycres TypuHvoprs). 5. Nakep SAnn-Rar (Herero-CepHacus GLapBer), . 8. Bampoo Rat (Ruizomys’ CHinensis), 


3. Stan Nosep More (Conpyiura Crisrata),. 6. Tenrec (Centetes Ecaupatus). 9. OxniTrHORYNCHUS. ANATINUS. 


This group of burrowing mammalia shows low the digging habit tends to the production of superficial resemblances between widely different groups. . (See the Article.) 
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THE _GREAT SEPTEMBER GALE: SCENES OF DEVASTATION ROUND THE 
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Tue Remains op tHe Beacn Pavition, HAsrinGs —{Photo. Atkins.] Tue Damace to CARLIste PAaraApsr, Hastrincs.—{Photo. Atkins.] 
A RemarkAste Errecr at Weston-super-Mare: A Yacur THirty Freer Loxnc Carriep UNDAMAGED OVER THE PROMENADE BY A BiG WaAver.—{Photo. Fisher.] 
Tue Damact tro tHe Huavy Masonry or tue Sea-Front atv Dover.—{Photo. Weston.) Suevters Desrroyep on THE Beacu At Dover.—{Photo. Weston.] 
Tue Wreck or A New Gasomerer At PortTsMoUTH.—{Photo. Cribb.) ‘gue Wreck oF THE ScotcH Crane, One Hunprep Feet Hicu, at Bristor.—{Photo. Smith.] 
Wreckep Baruinc-Macnines at Weston-super-Marr.—{Photo. Fisher.] 


Pier AT Wrston-super-MARE.—{Photo. Smith ] Tue Wreck-Srrewn Coast: FraGmenrs Cominc ASHORE AT SournseA.—{Photo. Cribb.] 
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AN ARTISTIC HOTEL IN THE NORTH. 


One day, perhaps, some sociologist, dropping from the higher altitudes of 
his science, may condescend to write a chapter on the evolution of the 
hotel. This should be attractive yovig, © Not to go back to the inns of 
the Middle Ages, or to the roadside hostelries of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, there has been quite enough change in our own 
times to provide material for an interesting narrative and some philo- 
sophical deductions, Half a century has worked wonders. Compare the 
hotel accommodation of London in the early “fifties with what it is to-day. 
Contrast the old dingy, low-ceilinged, stuffy, badly furnished hotels of two 
generations ago with such magnificent establishments as the Carlton. 
Nor is the process of evolution confined to London. The provinces are 
waking up. There has just been opened in Manchester a new hotel, 
erected by the enterprise of the Midland Railway Company, which, 
in its decoration and all its arrangements for the comfort and con- 
venience of some hundreds of guests, is not surpassed, even if it be 
equalled, in. any city of the world. Where evolution is at work one 
should never talk of the ‘‘ last word’’; and it would be absurd to say 
that in this vast and beautiful palace, with its exquisite rooms decorated 
by Waring and Gillow, the final note has been struck in hotel development. 
But for some years at least it will be difficult—very likely impossible—even 
for Waring and Gillow themselves to excel what they have done here. 
And their work ‘‘crowns’’ an admirable edifice. In the practical hands 
of Mr. Towle, the manager of the Midland Company’s Hotels, it was 
certain that everything which experience, ingenuity, and forethought could 
suggest would be carried out; that the most modern spirit would prevail 
everywhere ; that the planning would be perfect, the appointments up-to- 
date, the organisation faultless. . Manchester may plume itself on this 
grand enterprise. It is now in the very front rank of the hotel 
movement. People may make caustic remarks about its weather, 
its leaden skies, its murky atmosphere, its architecturally unimportant 
streets; but they have no alternative but to go into raptures over 
the exquisite interior of its new hotel. They can step straight from 
the ugly streets, whose most interesting feature is their throbbing 
industrial activity, into rooms which reproduce, now. the gilded salons 
of France during the ancten régime, and now the stately grace of 
eighteenth-century English drawing-rooms, with the fine proportions and 





THE GRAND COFFEE-ROOM, BY WARING AND GILLOW. 





Louis XIV. style. This room is nearly oyal in shape, and the walls are 
panelled in oak and tapestry, with painted medallions over the tapestry 
panels. The fine chimneypiece is of green marble. The soft, creamy, 
glazed ceiling is perfectly plain, but behind the cornice there is an arrange- 
ment of concealed electroliers which gives a very beautiful and soft effect 
to the lighting of the room. The furniture is in the style of the period, 
which breathes the atmosphere of France so effectively that one seems to 
be transported into a charming salon in Paris. This exquisite room will 
no doubt be very welcome to the many Continental visitors whom the 
commerce of Manchester attracts. 

Reference has been made to the two English rooms of the Royal Suite. 
There are also two French rooms.. ‘The Louis Seize Drawing-room is a 
white and yellow treatment, the white woodwork with ormolu ornaments 
being filled with panels of striped yellow silk. In the Empire Writing- 
room, silk panels, bordered with red cut velvet, are used for the walls, the 
cornice and the dado being in white, enriched with gold ornaments. The 
furniture is of mahogany with ormolu mounts, and the chimneypiece is 
also decorated with ormolu mounts. The beautiful Italian Lounge, with 
arched corridors, in marble and white, handsomely gilt, promises to become 
a very fashionable resort for afternoon tea and after-dinner coffee ; for it 
is truly delightful in its decoration — a bit of the South, transported, it 
would almost seem, into the midst of Manchester’s grime and smoke. 

Space does not allow of particular mention of the private sitting- 
rooms and bed-rooms done by the same eminent firm. In all respects 
its work commands the highest approval. Ihe colour - schemes are 
various, but always refined, harmonious, soft, and pleasing to the most 
zsthetic taste. Manchester has good reason to be proud of this great 
new hotel, which combines in an eminently modern fashion commercial 
forethought and practical knowledge with perfection of taste and artistic 
beauty. Waring and Gillow, in their important contribution to this 
brilliant hotel achievement, have again scored heavily. Their success 
is always so pronounced, and they heap triumph on triumph so rapidly, 
that one wonders what new worlds will be left for them to conquer—what 
further gilding they can possibly give to the refined gold of their unique 
and wonderful masterpieces of decoration! 

















THE OCTAGON LOUNGE, BY WARING AND GILLOW. 





refined ornament of the beautiful Georgian and Adams styles. You can 
lounge in an arcaded Italian Palm Court, domed to the skies, or dine 
in an oak-panelled restaurant recalling the opulent age of Louis XIV.,, 
or take your meal in a magnificent Georgian coffee-room, or smoke 
your cigar in a charming Elizabethan smoking-room, or handle the cue 
in a Jacobean billiard-room, or join the ladies in a white Adams 
drawing-room which is a dream of simple yet exquisite beauty. And this 
in Manchester—Manchester with its clouded and unkindly climate, its 
restless pulsations of trade, its harshly dominant utilitarianism! Truly, 
evolution is at work. 

The artistic character of the decorations carried out by Waring and 
Gillow is, next to the practical perfection of the hotel, its most significant 
and captivating feature. In the English rooms they have simply surpassed 
all their previous efforts. The Grand Coffee-room, with its walls and 
pillars panelled in an unpolished dark mahogany, richly ornamented 
with ormolu scrolls and arabesques, its ornate modelled plaster ceiling 
in high relief, its great Georgian chimneéypiece, surmounted with an oil- 
painted portrait of Prince Charlie and flanked with two large panels of 
tapestry, its noble service tables, and other furniture ez suzfe, is an 
apartment which merits, if any apartment can do, the. adjective 
‘*majestic.’” As a colour-scheme it is superb in its masterly restraint. 
The toned mahogany, the dull gold of the ormolu mounts, and the 
soft, gratifying greens of the carpet, combine in an ensemdle which 
is regal without being gorgeous. In the Elizabethan — panelled 
Smoking-room, Messrs. Waring and Gillow have allowed themselves the 
privilege of certain adaptations and modernisations which result in 
a bright, attractive, and effectively novel treatment. The Georgian 
Dining and Sitting-rooms of the ‘‘ Royal Suite’’ are full of an old- 
world charm combined with the modern note of comfort. Two other 
eighteenth-century English rooms call for notice—-the Adams Private 
Dining-room and the adjoining Music-room. The ‘‘Adams”’ is a favourite 
style with Waring and Gillow, who invariably invest it with a gracious 
and delicate refinement. No mere words will do justice to the classic 
mouldings, the beauty of the applied ornament, or the general sense of 
chaste elegance in these pretty apartments. To finish with the English 
styles, it is necessary to say a word about the panelled Jacobean 
Billiard-room, with a hand-painted frieze—a room whose scheme of 
decoration, solid yet not heavy, is appropriate to its purpose. 

Waring and Gillow have also decorated the French Restaurant in the tHE SITLING-KOOM IN THE ‘‘ ROYAL SUITE,’ BY WARING AND GILLOW. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
DISAPPEARANCES. 
The case, so widely discussed in the newspapers as ] 
write, where a young lady doctor has apparently dis- 
appeared from a London hospital without leaving a trace 
or clue behind, is one which possesses a peculiar interest 
for psychologists. In their studies of the human brain, 
its ways and workings, and also. its byways and 
eccentricities, they are accustomed to be confronted 
with the problem of mysterious disappearances from one 
aspect at least. .That phase is illustrated by the fact 
that occasionally the vanishing from their ordinary haunts 
and homes of certain individuals is due to aberrations 
of mind, represented in cases of double consciousness, 
associated as they frequently are with ailments of which 
one form of epilepsy or another may be taken as an 
example. The other phase of such disappearances 
consists in the police side of the question. Not long 
ago I was conversing with a police officer of long and 
varied experience. The conversation happened to turn 
upon human vanishings, when he remarked on the fact 
that it was more difficult to find traces of a lost person 
when, like Brer Rabbit, he ‘laid low’’ near home or in 
a big city, than when, by journeying, he was apt to leave 
tracks behind him. 


MYSTERIOUS 


This one can well understand. People see the man 
or woman who travels; they do not see the stay-at-home, 
hidden unit. When I remarked that the newspapers, 
with their full accounts of such disappearances, must 
render concealment very difficult, my friend replied: 
‘‘Not quite so difficult as you think. There are 
more people than you suppose who do not read any 
newspapers at all.’’ This last is hard to_ believe. 
However, I can imagine a case where a person, wish- 
ful to conceal himself or herself, might chance to hit 
upon a lodging where the landlady was by no means 
a gossip or curious. But then there are always the 
dear neighbours who do read papers, and who are sure 
to remark on ‘‘ the gentleman or lady at No. g who 
doesn’t go out, only at dark.’’? Then comes the chance 
of detection, for gossip soon circulates. A _ chance 
conversation about a quiet stranger held at a public- 
house bar once sufficed to set a detective agency on the 
track of a missing man, who was no criminal, but simply 
a harmless erratic. 


Yet another curious, if sad, aspect of such cases is 
that which demonstrates how many people there are in 
this world who, lonely and friendless, may disappear 
without being missed at all. I think I am right in 
stating that a number of persons who perished in the 
Tay Bridge disaster of 1879 were never accounted for. 
They were known, as units, to be included among the 
passengers of that unfortunate train which was sent 
headlong into the Tay. The railway-tickets proved as 
much ; but a margin of so many bodies, if unrecovered, 
was never inquired for, so to speak. I suspect here 
we deal with a nomadic section of the population— 
labourers and the like—who shift from one place to 
another in search of work, and whose personality and move- 
ments are no man’s concern. They might well disappear 
from a locality without anybody giving them a thought. 


The scientific aspect of disappearing units offers a 
high fascination to the physiologist and physician 
alike. ‘When memory sleeps’? we come face to face 
with a loss of consciousness of who we are and what 
we do; and when we wake up—it may be months or 
years afterwards—the intervening life remains a blank 
period for ever. What causes memory to slumber and 
makes the knowledge of our personality to vanish away 
is an open question. Sometimes mental shock will 
dethrone reason so far, but it must be borne in mind 
that in such cases there is no insanity represented. The 
person who masquerades in his ‘‘ other self’’ appears 
perfectly reasonable. He has been known to leave 
wife, children, and home, to disappear for years, to 
settle down in a strange city or town, to adopt a fresh 
occupation, and to conduct himself as a rational citizen. 
Then comes the awakening, and bit by bit the know- 
ledge of his real self returns. Here there is no question 
of fleeing from creditors, of leaving domestic troubles 
behind, or otherwise of escaping from the usual 
environment. There is no malingering; it is a matter 
of a simple dimming, for a time, on the surface’ of 
the mental slate, of the writing which represents our 
knowledge of self. 


ae 


Such cases undoubtedly present us with examples of 
mysterious disappearances of singular type. I have said 
they are not uncommon in those who are the subjects of 
epileptic seizures of special kind. A man suffering from 
petit ma/, that minor form of epilepsy, will suddenly stop 
in the middle of a sentence, lose consciousness for a 
second or two, and then resume his sentence as_ if 
nothing had happened. Here there is a sudden loss of 
personality, as it were, sharp and temporary. Now extend 
this condition to make it become more or less lasting, 
and we can see how some erratic behaviour of brain-cells 
might very well lead to the development of a second and 
foreign consciousness, and to the construction of another 
personality entirely. The assumption of another name, 
or wandering far afield, the settling down away from 
home, the quiet, orderly life, are all points which tell in 
favour of the difficulty of detecting in such subjects 
traces of the brain-action which has thrown their lives 
out of gear, 


I do not offer any one of these phases by way of 
explaining the sad circumstances which attend the 
recent London disappearance. Indeed, one may again 
say of this case, that it does not appear to be explicable 
on any ordinary theory. All such cases remain mysteries 
till one event or another explains the reason of the 
vanishing. But given a healthy mind, a robust frame, 
and nothing to cause worry, it is difficult indeed for out- 
siders to frame any theory but one that will satisfactorily 
account for the swallowing up of a human identity in the 
vortex of the unknown. ANDREW WILSON. 





CHESS, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to Chess Editor. 


H B Prayer (Sheffield).—Problem No. 3094 was hopelessly wrong, and we 
can attempt no explanation of its defects. 


P H Wituiams and A W Dantet.- Acceptable as usual. 
P Daty (Brighton).—We have done as you requested. 
R Bee.—Thanks for problems. 


R_ B M (Sheffield).—We will look at the position, and give our decision on 
the card you enclose. 


F B (St. John’s Wood).—We are sorry we are unable to inform you, but a 
letter to the secretary of the club might gain you the information. 


Correct Sotvtions or Prontem No. 3087 received from Henry Percival 
(Newcastle, New South Wales); of Nos. 3089 and 3091 from S Venkatara- 
manan (Madras) ; the following have sent the Author’s Solution of No. 
3095, H S Brandreth (Bernese Oberland), A G (Pancsova), GC B, and 
F J Candy (Tunbridge Wells); of No. 3096 from M Hobhouse, Edith 
Corser (Re'gate), C E Perugini,G Bakker (Rotterdam), H J Plumb 
(Gloucester), G C B, W D Easton (Sunderland), Clement C Danby, A G 
(Pancsova), George Fisher ( Belfast), H S Brandreth, and J W (Campsie). 

Correcr Sorurions or Pronium No. 3097 received from Edith Corser 
‘Reigate), Albert Wolff (Putney), Rev. A Mays (Bedford), Trial, 
RK Worters (Canterbury), F Candy (Tunbridge Wells), The Tid, 
F J S (Hampstead), Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth), W_P K (Clifton), T Smith 
(Brighton), Martin F, J W (Campsie), G Stillingfleet Johnson (Cobham), 
C E Perugini, F Henderson (Leeds), T Roberts, F Ede (Canterbury), 
B Cafferata, Charles Burnett, H Le esa Reginald Gordon, Clement 
C Danby, G C B, H J Plumb (Gloucester), H Johnson (Surbiton), 
Sorrento, Shadforth, Thomas Charlton (Clapham Park), Eugene Henry 
(Lewisham), and G Bishop (Liverpool). 


So.u1i0oN oF Prontem No. 3096.—By Sorrento. 
WHITE, 


1. R to K 6th 
2. O takes P (ch) 
3. R or B mates. 
If Black play 1. K to Q 7th, 2. B to K sq (ch); if 1. K takes P, 2. Q takes P (ch); if 1, K 
to Kt 6th, 2. Q takes P; if 1. P to Q sth, 2. Q to Kt end; and if 1. R P takes P, then 
2. Q takes P at Kt 4th (ch), K takes P; 3. B to Kt 6th, mate. 


BLACK, 


K to Q sth 
K takes Q, or moves. 


PROBLEM No. 3009.—By Irvine Cuapin. 
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WHITE, 


White to play, and mate in two moves. 


CHESS IN VIENNA. 
Game played between Messrs. MARSHALL and TrEICHMANN. 
(Atug's Gambit.) 


BLACK (Mr, T.) wuHitt (Mr. M.) — BLack (Mr. T.) 
P to K 4th The play just here is very ingenious, but 
P takes P Black has always a satisfactory reply. 

P to K Kt 4th 20. K R to K sq 
B to Kt and 21. Pto R sth (ch) 

P to Q 3rd 3 
P to K R 3rd 
Kt to Q B 3rd 
P takes P 

B to Kt 5th 

K to B sq 

P takes B 

Kt to K and 
K to Kt sq 

Q takes Q 


wuire (Mr, M.) 
1. Pto K 4th 
2. Pto K B 4th 
3. Kt to K B 3rd 
4. Bto B 4th 
. Pto Q 4th 
Castles 
. Kt to B 3rd 
. Pto K sth 
- Rto K sq 
10. B to Kt sth 
11. B takes Kt 
12. Pto Q Kt 3rd 
13. Bto R 4rd 
14. P takes P 
15. O R takes QO 
No profit accrues from these exchanges, 
and White is now left with much the worse 
of the positions, 
15. Kt to Kt 3rd 
16. Kt to K 4th B takes Kt 
17. P takes B Kt takes P 
18. K to B and K to R and 
19. BRto K 7th K to Kt 5rd 
20. Pto K R 4th 


To take the Pawn clearly brings on a 
troublesome attack ; besides, Black has a 
deeper game afoot. Atter his next move 
the game might as well have terminated 


K to B 4th 

Kt takes P 

R takes Kt 

P to Kt sth (ch) 

K takes R 

B to B 3rd 

is R 5th (ch) 
to sq 

B takes B 

R to Q 7th (ch) 

R takes P 

P to Kt 6th 


. Bto B sth 
3. K takes Kt 
24. R takes R 
- K to B and 
- R to Q 7th 
27. R takes K BP 
. Kto B sq 
29. B to B and 
. K takes B 
31. K to K sq 
2. R to B 6th 
3. R takes R P P to Kt 7th 
. R to Kt 6th K to K 6th 
Black wins. 





CHESS IN HOLLAND. 
Game played between Messrs. LeonHarpr and Mriners. 
(Gruoco Piano.) 
BLACK (Mr. M.) 
Pto K 4th 
Kt to Q B 3rd 
B to B 4th 
P to Q 3rd 
Kt to B 4rd 
P takes P 
B to Kt 4rd 
P to K R 3rd 


wuirr (Mr. L.) 
1. Pto K 4th 

2. Kt to K B 5rd 
3. Bto B 4th 

4. Castles 

5s Pto B 3rd 

6. P to Q 4th 

7. P takes P 

8. Kt to B 4rd 
9. Bto K 4rd Castles 20. P takes P 
10. P toQ R 3rd B to Kt sth 21. Kt to B 4th Q to K B 3rd 
11. K to R sq Q to Q and 22. K Kttakes P(ch) P takes Kt 
12. R to K Kt sq 23. a wom YY (ch) 4 — ~ ah 

Meaning to lose no time in attacking the | 24- X takes to B oth \c 
Pee am cing. The poate ‘s ~- Heres 25. R(Ktsq)to Kt2 % to R 4th 
seriously enough by Black. Black's struggles against the masterly com- 
12. ° R to K sq eengon ot his opponaes are cage tegen St 
13: hin we B to R 4th hey only serve to bring out the sterling 
I Bio Kt qth Ketakes Ke P| ‘es of the winner 
26. QO to K and 

Better to retire the Bishop to Kt 3rd, but/ 27, P to K 4th 
his game is not good, 28. P takes R 
15. KttoK R qth KtoR sc 29. R takes P (ch 
16. R to Kt 3rd Kt takes B 30. R to Kt 8th 


warre (Mr. L.) BLACK (Mr. M.) 
17. P takes Kt Kt to O sq 
18.Q R to K Ktsq Pto Kt 3rd 
19. Kt to Q sth Q to K 3rd 
20. P to K sth 

If Kt to B 4th at once, Q takes P (ch 
destroys the combination.. This must be 
first guarded against, and the text-move is 
sufficient, 


R to B 4th 
R > i and 
) takes Q 
) R to R and 
Mate. 
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THE DECLINE OF CLARET. 

The habitual diner-out and epicure, with whom observ- 
ation is the gastronomy of the eyé, and recherché fare 
the tax paid to his digestion, has for several years been 
cognisant of a fact which has. suddenly. forced | itself 
upon the notice of the less observant and the less dainty 
in the sober garb of Consular statistics. It is the 
frequent effacement of the claret-jug from the hospitable 
board of his private friends; it is the almost total 
disappearance of the familiarly shaped Bordeaux or 
Burgundy bottle from the dazzling, flower - decorated 
table of the first-class and even of the second-class 
restaurants. At the entertainments within his own 
circle there is instead the almost white-coloured, slender- 
necked vessel containing Moselle or Hock, flanked by 
the more stately gold - crowned and_ greenish - hued 
champagne-flask; but the wicker cradle with its mud- 
caked, black, and orthodox receptacle containing the 
vintage of the Gironde or of Burgundy is too often 
conspicuously absent. . 

In the first-class restaurant that precious cradle is 
a still rarer sight, unless there happen to be gathered 
around the board a quartet or half-a-dozen men all well 
within the forties, and absolutely unaccompanied by any 
fashionable or would-be fashionable Eve. As a rule, the 
advent of the shallow basket is preceded or followed by 
an indisputably friendly consultation with the manager, 
who beams approval, and the party round the table stand 
revealed to the careful observer as a small knot of the 
fast-dwindling sect of discerning claret and Burgundy 
drinkers. 

‘« Fast dwindling’’ is not an exaggeration. ‘* There 
is no doubt,’’ wrote a most competent authority a few 
weeks ago, ‘‘that claret is not now in favour in the 
United Kingdom, and there are many reasons given for 
this.’” This competent authority is probably not only 
an exquisite judge of the grape-juice of the Gironde, but 
also a keen observer; and if he were not hampered. by 
his official position we should most likely have had from 
his pen, instead of an exceedingly able report on the 
subject, a delightful essay on the ousting of claret from 
the luncheon and dinner table by the plutocratic cham- 
pagne on the one side, and by the sturdy, practical, not 
to say somewhat rough-and-ready, whisky-and-soda on 
the other. ‘he consumption of Bordeaux and Burgundy 
combined in the United Kingdom amounts to half a 
gallon per head and per annum of the inhabitants. The 
importation of the chief usurper, with its golden crown 
and fancy cravat, is six times as much; while its 
‘‘impudent understudy, whose sparkle is n@t even its 
own,’’ as someone said of whisky, claims a place for 
one gallon per head. 

This growing indifference to claret, which, of course, 
is most acutely felt, as far as England is concerned, 
by the owners of the high-classed brands in France, 
is, in spite of our informant’s able summaries, not alto- 
gether due to the causes alleged by him. He has 
spoken the truth, and nothing but the truth ; but it would 
require a permanent residence in England, and especially 
in London, to grasp the whole truth ; and he happens to 
live away from it. When our grandmothers, and even 
our mothers, were girls, one glass, and at the most two 
glasses, of wine was considered a somewhat liberal 
accompaniment to the dinner. The wine was claret, and 
the law was almost as strictly observed as that of the 
Medes and Persians, not only with us, but also in France. 
The great-grandmother of the present Comte d’ Hausson- 
ville, who, during the latter part of her existence was 
nearly blind, but for all that the soul and life of the 
dinner-table, never drank her wine without having asked 
her trusty servant behind her how many glasses she 
had had. ‘‘C’est votre deuxiéme, Madame,’’ was the 
answer. ‘‘ Alors, c’est bien, enlevez la bouteille.’’ For 
wine was not generally decanted. 

It was only on very festive occasions that the gold- 
tipped champagne made its appearance, and rarely, very 
rarely, did any lady indulge in more than the contents 
of one of those tapering glasses one seidom sees on the 
board nowadays. The champagne is, however, there; 
none too poor—of course, I am writing comparatively— 
to do it reverence. There are few men among the better 
classes, and keeping up a certain appearance, who, 
entertaining a lady guest, would care to omit the offer 
of champagne. It is not so many years ago that it only 
came after the second or third course to ‘‘ please the 
women.’’ At present it comes immediately after the 
soup—nay, is placed on the table before it, ‘‘ because that 
confoundedly gaudy bottle,’’ as one of my friends said the 
other day, ‘‘looks so jolly,’’ and the ‘‘knowingest”’ as well 
as the most unsophisticated girl expects it. Even my siste's 
from the country would be disappointed without it; though 
if | were to give them cyder instead of the real thing they 
would be satisfied, for I have my doubts whether they 
can appreciate the difference, and there are thousands of 
women like them. They like to see the bottle, and they 
remind one of the German student who, wishing to 
give a graphic picture of the jollification of the previous 
night, wound up with ‘‘we nearly drank champagne!”’ 
As for the modern man under thirty, he has lost the 
taste for claret because, except at a few restaurants, it 
is not to be had at a reasonable price. It is a curious 
but nevertheless undisputed fact. A man will tear an 
almost irreparable rent in a six or seven guinea overcoat, 
and think nothing of it; he will knock a guinea Lincoln 
and Bennett, and though the damage will cost little 
for repairing and be imperceptible afterwards, his 
language will be the reverse of choice. He will give 
five or six shillings for a pint-bottle of champagne, but 
grudge the same money for a pint of exquisite claret. 
That is one of the causes of the decline of claret. 

The pity of all this is the greater, considering that the 
English drank the finest claret in the world long before 
the French knew it by name outside the locality of its 
growth. The Gascony wine of the time of Eleanor 
of Acquitaine was nothing but elaret, but Bordeaux 
did not make its appearance at Versailles until the 
end of the seventeenth century, when Fagon, the 
only known teetotaller.in France, introduced it, a. little 
later than Burgundy, to Louis XIV. Shortly after 
this, every noble had his vineyard, the names of which 
have come down to our days. A.D: V. 
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Odol is absolutely and 
scientifically proved 
to be the Best of all 
known Preparations 
for cleansing the Mouth 
and Teeth. 


When Shakspere made Puck declare he 
would “ put a girdle round about the earth in 
forty minutes’’ he clearly foreshadowed the 
electric telegraph, which speeds on its way like 
the lightning to which it is akin. With but a 
little stretch of the imagination he may also be 
said to have foreshadowed the fame of sucha 
preparation as Odol, for its reputation, carried 
from mouth to mouth, which was the earliest 
form of telegraph, has spread over the whole 
world. Indeed, there is not a civilised country 
in which Odol is not known as the greatest 
preparation for the teeth and mouth in the world, 
while travellers are taking it into regions to 
which the term civilised will not be able to be 
applied for many a long year. The millions of 
bottles of Odol which are sold every year would 
indeed, if placed end to end, put many. girdles 
‘round about the earth,’’ an irrefragable proof 
of the universality of its use, as it is of the favour 
with which it has been received. These two 
facts, indeed, speak louder than anything else of 
the excellence of the preparation, which can only 
be compared to itself, for it has no parallel. 
The reason for this is the obvious one that it 
does exactly what it claims to do—it makes the 
teeth white, bright, and clean, and this in the 
most delightful way possible, for the delicacy of 
its flavour is unsurpassed, and everyone likes it. 
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LADIES’ PAGES. 


It is reported on good authority from St. Petersburg that 
the Czar is Contemplating the issue of an edict which 
would make his own daughters, failing the birth of a son, 

take the position of the next heirs to the Russian throne, 
according to the order of their age. The reigning Czar 
has always been held under Russian law to have the 
right of regulating the succession to the Crown as though 
it were his personal property. It is by virtue of this alone 
that women have ever been considered excluded from the 
direct line of the succession. That they should be so 
results from nothing more authoritative or stable than a 
decree issued by the mad Emperor Paul, the unworthy 
and jealous son and successor of Catherine the Great. 
He was on the throne less than four years; he was then 
assassinated, after exhausting the patience of the people 
by reverting to the barbarous ancient laws and tyrannical 
practices which the Empress Cathe »rine had repealed or 
abandoned during her thirty years’ reign. Although 

Paul was so unfit to make any new departures in the 
government of his country worthy of being upheld by his 
successors, that particular edict barring the women of his 
line from their place in the succession was left unaltered, 
and has remained untouched till the present time, 
because there has been no break during the intervening 
century in the direct line of the male succession. But 
now, for the first time, if Paul’s edict remains unchanged 
(and always supposing, of course, that the Czar should 
not yet have a son), the crown would pass from the 
direct line of the children of the Sovereign to anothe 

branch of the family. 


that no woman should ever 
sit upon the Russian throne again, but simply that a 
daughter of his House should not inherit the crown 
save when there remained no male representative of 
the family in any branch. This edict, while unrepealed, 
places before the daughters of Nicholas II. not only his 
own brother, who is consumptive and unmarried, but 
also his four uncles and their sons and a score or two 
of male second and third cousins; but the Czar can at 
any moment, by the simple and summary method ‘of 
signing an edict of his own, ordain that the crown shall 
descend to his own daughters and their descendants 
in order, in priority to his more distant male relatives. 
His Imperial. Majesty is reported to have 

said in conversation that he intends to have 

his daughters systematically instructed in 

politics and current affairs, so that they may 

take an intelligent interest in the welfare of 

the country. _‘‘ When I reflect,’’ suggestively 

added his Majesty, ‘‘on the names of such 

great rulers of different nations as Catherine 

of Russia, Elizabeth and Victoria of England, 

Isabella of Spain, and Maria Theresa of 

Austria, I think that there may be also great 
Empresses in the future.’’ 


Paul's edict did not state 
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A SMART AUTUMN TOILELTE, 





Most people have heard of the great endowment 
given to an ream Fog ore g by a millionaire news- 
paper proprietor, Joseph Pulitzer, to found a 
training-college for “Nentbalets The telegram which 
gave the news of this endowment, and stated that the 
sum to be put down was £400,000, did not give the 
additional information whether the new ‘school was to 
be open to women as well as to men. I have just 
received private information that there is to be no 
discrimination of sex in the matter. It was almost 
certain that women would be admitted on equal terms 
with men, as that is the general rule nowadays in such 
matters in the United States. The tendency there is 
to give women a fair field. This spirit of justice has not 
yet extended so far, indeed, as to ensure that they shall 
receive equal pay for equal work. On the contrary, 
the women teachers in the State schools, for instance 
(as is also the case in our own elementary schools), 
are paid only about two-thirds of the sum which 
men teachers receive; the discrepancy in this case 
is even more glaring on the other side of the 
water than here, inasmuch as the primary schools in 
America are three-fourths of them mixed, so that the 
men and women teachers alike teach classes consisting 
of boys and girls together. But, as regards general 
opportunities, American women are treated much more 
fairly than those of any other country. Thus it might 
have been foreseen, as it proves to be the fact, that 
Mr. Pulitzer’s generous gift will be available for budding 
lady journalists as well as for men. Whether journalism 
can be taught, and what will be the practical value of 
the school, is, of course, another matter, and one that 
remains to be proved by experience. 


Certainly they try all manner of social experiments 
in the great United States, and many of them are very 
interesting, and mostly successful. One small but far 
from unimportant matter was brought before the Con- 
ference of Librarians sitting at Leeds last week. The 
question was as to the connection between public 
libraries and the education of children. Mrs. S. C 
Fairchild, director of the State Library at Albany, the 
capital town of New York State, told the conference 
that the children’s reading-halls in America have been 
made so attractive that boys and girls go there as 
readily as to the playground. This success was the 
result to a great extent of the employment of women 
librarians, who were frequently married and fond of 
both children and literature. ‘They give occasional 
literary talks or lectures, the children being allowed 
to group themselves informally around the room and 
not required to sit upright and be _ uncomfortable. 
While in America I saw these children’s. rooms in 
several libraries, and particularly inspected the one 
at Orange, New Jersey. An inscription stated that 
the building and furnishings were the gift of a gentle- 
man in memory of his son, who died while a youth. 
There was a rather low table surrounded by corre- 
spondingly low chairs, and the books, classified 
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according to subjects, stood about on the shelves 
unguarded, except by the librarian’s eye, while the 
table was covered with popular magazines, Boys and 
girls came in and took the books from the shelves ‘to 
choose for themselves, sitting down to read as long 
as they wished, or going off with the volume in 
exchange for their ticket. The library included all 
sorts of popular scientific works and elementary 
treatises, travels, histories, and such fiction as that 
of Scott, Dumas, Jules 
Verne, Erckmann-Chartrian, 
Dickéns, and American 
writers. There could be no 
doubt as to the home-like 
feeling and the inducement 
to read offered to children 
by the existence of this 
special room. Another idea 
has been carried out this 
summer at the New York 
Chautauqua — one of the 
great summer gatherings 
combining educational op- 
portunities and all sorts of 
amusement which are now 
popular throughout the 
States. A little village has 
been formed called ‘‘ Martha 
City’’ where successive par- 
ties of children, under the 
leadership of a_ teacher 
learned in anthropology, 
have imitated the life of the 
race, passing in a series of 
successive days from the 
time of the cave-dwellers, 
through the formation of 
tribes, and then of villages 
and of states, learning by 
the way the laws of ex- 
change and barter, the use 
of money, the problems of 
government, and receiving 
much other ‘education’ in 
the neglected but import- 
ant .subject of social 
economy—all in the guise 
of a game. 





There is a great fancy at 
present for everything that 
is old. Many people must 
be regretting the antique 
ornaments and odds-and- 
ends which they have allowed 
to be thrown away or played with by the children. The 
tiny fans that are used at present are exactly the same as 
those of a century ago: gauze or chicken-skin daintily 
painted and brightened with spangles. The old-fashioned 


examining pit. 


60 hp. * Mercédées”’ 


a most successful amalgamated run to Buxton, 


Club’s Headquarters tn Buxton, 
owned by 


earrings, long enough almost to touch the shoulder, 
have many of them been broken up to take other 
ornaments or exchanged for up-to-date trinkets of little 
value ; but anybody who has a well-shaped pair of 
antique earrings can utilise them now by making them 
adorn the loose ends of a long chain. Antique pendants 
of every sort are the height of fashion; they are worn 
upon slender chains so as to rest upon the bosom. 
In short, with a little ingenuity, anything really 


THE MIDLAND AUTOMOBILE CLUBS’ COMBINED RUN TO BUXTON. 


The members of the Midland Automobile Clubs of Nottingham, Manchester, Leicester, Lincoln, and Sheffield recently took part in 
No less than forty cars assembled at.the place of 
Empire Hotel, the proprietors of which have provided for the requirements of automobilists by ewecting a most commodious garage with 
There ts a mechanic tn attendance, for the conventence of motorists patrontsing the hotel, which ts the Automobile 
Many handsome cars were present at the *‘ meet,” and particular interest was shown in the 
Mr. Gerald Higginbottom, of Southport, which accomplished last week the feat of mounting the 


Great Orme at Llandudno. 


old (not, of course, the things that were to the 
fore five - and-twenty years ago, but those dating 
back to at least one’s great-grandmother’s days) can 
now be turned to account. Little pieces of lace and 


rendezvous, the well-known 
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odds-and-ends of embroidery come in very usefully for 
decorating the big collars of the hour. 


As the hats of autumn make their appearance, con: 
siderable variety of choice is apparent amidst them. 
The principal novelty so far visible is the tall jampot 
crown. A few advance models of this kind came to 
us in the spring, but the flat chafeaux carried the day. 
Now, however, a large number of the smart felt hats 

are thus constructed. The 
brims are somewhat wide 
and to be worn well over 
the face in front, but they 
are generally lifted on the 
left side with a ‘bow of 
ribbon and a buckle, or an 
ostrich tip, or a whole bird 
placed against the brim above 
the ear. The round turban 
shape, somewhat wider in the 
brim than formerly, is also 
coming largely ; while many 
flat hats trimmed low after the 
fashion of those of the sum- 
mer are also seeking favour. 
The chic Marquis hat con- 
tinues to have a measure of 
popularity, and is trimmed 
with velvet ribbon or fancy 
galon, while ostrich feathers 
fall over the back of all sorts 
of hats resting on the hair. 


Probably there is no one 
point about the appearance 
of more importance to beauty 
than a set of gleaming white 
teeth. Innumerable testi- 
monials bear witness to the 
merits of Odol in securing 
this most desirable end. The 
decay of the teeth, which is 
so injurious to the digestion, 
as well as to the appearance, 
is known to be due, like most 
other possible physical mis- 
fortunes, to the ravages of the 
ubiquitous microbe, Import- 
ant experiments have been 
made by scientific men of 
high authority concerning the 
germ-destroying properties of 
various dentifrices, and they 
find that Odol surpasses all 
others in the rapidity and cer- 
tainty with which it purifies the mouth. It is made witha 
pleasant flavour of two kinds—strong, specially liked by 
smokers and gentlemen generally ; and rose-flavoured, 
which is usually liked by ladies. FILOMENA. 
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A FIFTY-PAGE BOOKLET: 


THE IZAL RULES OF HEALTH. 
By Wr. Andrew Wilson, 


Giving full instructions for use, will be sent, post free, 
on application to the Manufacturers— Price, complete, £25. 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS & Co., Ltd., London 2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST E.C. 
Thorncliffe, near Sheffield. Show 4 168-162, OXFORD STREET, west. 


Rooms: “3 
1 eae 1 ama 5 seams a. MANUFACTORY ig ssid Dh inagpho seni = phic cated ga 


As illustrated, £25, 


THE “YORK” FITTED SUIT-CASE, 
in hand-sewn Solid Leather, completely fitted with Sterling Silver and Ivory Toilet Requisites, 
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ART NOTES. 

An exhibition of the works of George Wilson will be 
opened next week by Mr. John Baillie at The Gallery, 
Prince’s Square, W. Wilson is accorded a place in 
Mr. Percy Bate’s book about ‘ The English Pre- 
Raphaelite Painters Their Associates and Suc- 
cessors ’’-a comprehensive title necessary to the inclu- 
sion of Wilson, who was not actually a member of the 
Brotherhood. Born in Banffshire in 1848, he came to 
London and to Heatherley’s studio when he was 
eighteen. Later, the Royal Academy Schools received 
him, and he went thence to the Slade Schools, where 
he passed under the influence of Sir Edward Poynter. 


But his real encouragement and inspiration came 
to him from the works of the Pre-Raphaelites. His 
allegoric figures of ‘‘ Asia’’ (from Shelley’s ‘‘ Prometheus 
Unbound ’’) and of ‘‘ Alastor’’ have a Rossettian fervour 
in their conception and in their handling. Rossetti was 
himself a painter and poet. Wilson, no poet, so far 
as we know, took Shelley and Keats into partnership 
in the production of his most enduring works. His 
early death at the age of twenty-two prevented the com- 
pletion of his large design in illustration of ‘‘ La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci.’’ ‘‘ The Song of the Nightingale ’’ 
shows us the figure of a listening woman, the singing 
bird, and the background of land and sea, with ‘‘ the 
light that never was’’—except in dreams of painters 
and of poets. This ethereal quality in Wilson’s 
landscapes gives them something that is wanting 
in the landscapes of Walker, with which otherwise 
they are allied. 


The Copley Club in Boston is to have an exhibition 
of Whistler's pictures, supposing the owners of his works 
are willing to let them traverse sea and land for the 
purpose. ‘The artist did not share Rossetti’s dislike of 
exhibitions on principle ; although, as was his wont, a 
wrangle generally ended his own association with any 
given gallery or dealer. The possessors of his pictures— 





Mr. Studd with the ‘‘ White Girl,’’ Mr. Davis with ‘* At 
the Piano,’’ the Glasgow Gallery with his ‘‘ Carlyle ’’— 
may, however, be. disinclined to let their examples of 
‘‘the Master’’ go to Boston, just as the American 
possessors of his ‘‘ Sarasate ’’ and his ‘‘ Rosa Corder’”’ 
portraits may be unwilling to send them into England. 
If the distressing theory is to be maintained that 
Whistler's friends should not allow his works to be 
exhibited in a country which did not buy him for the 
Tate Gallery or elect him to its Academy, we. know not 
why the other side of the Atlantic should be accorded an 
opportunity denied to this, Certainly Whistler’s own 
estimate of the artistic taste of America did not, 
in his daily talk, differ from his estimate of the public 
taste of England. 


The bad luck which in life attended Mr. Whistler in 
his pose as a victim of the Academy attends’ him still. 
His first picture exhibited in England was bought by one 
Academician ; and now the club that bears the name of 
another Academician—Copley—is the first to pay him 
important posthumous honours, 


An exhibition of the late Mr. Phil May’s drawings is 
to be held in the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square. 
A series of portraits of eminent politicians which were 
completed shortly before the artist’s death will be put 
upon view, also a good many unpublished sketches, 
some of them in colour. 


An appeal, which reminds us that Mr. Phil May was 
not a man of business with a turn for domestic economy, 
has been put forth by Sir Frank Burnand and other 
friends on behalf of the artist’s widow. 


The Rudge-Whitworth Cycle Company, Limited, have 
received the royal warrant of appointment as cycle- 
makers to his Majesty the King. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Nov. 27, 1896) of Mr. James Abbott 
McNeill Whistler, of 74, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, who 
died on July 17, has been proved by Miss Rosalind 
Birnie Philip, the sole executrix, the value of the estate 
being £10,602 16s. ‘The testator gave his wife’s entire 
collection of garnets rare and beautiful,.together with 
sprays, pendants, etc., of the same style. of work or 
setting in white stones, brilliant, or old paste, and their 
collections of beautiful old silver and plate and china, to 
thé Louvre. The residue of his property he left to his 
wife’s sister and his ward, Rosalind Birnie Philip, she 
thereout to allow Edward Godwin, his wife’s son, during 
his training as a sculptor, one fifth of the income thereof 
until he attains twenty-three years of age. By a codicil 
of May 7, 1903, Mr. Whistler revoked the bequest of such 
collections to the Louvre, and gave them to Miss Philip. 

The will (dated July 6, 1899), with a codicil (dated 
July 5, oak of Mr. Edward Lewis Raphael, of 4, 
Connaught Place, Hyde Park, who died on Aug. 15, 
was proved on Sept. 7 by Louis Edward Raphael, the 
son, Frederick David Sassoon, the son-in-law, and 
William George Raphael and Ernest George Raphael, 
the nephews, the value of the estate amounting 
to £1,127,723. The testator bequeaths £5000 to his 
executors, in trust, for such societies, institutions, 
and charities as he should indicate by any list 
attached to his will, and, in default thereof, then 
for such societies and charities as they may de- 
termine ; £1000 to his nephew Walter John Raphael; 
#2000 each to his nephews William George Raphael 
and Ernest George Raphael; £250 each to his other 
nephews and nieces; £5000 to his son-in-law l'rederick 
David Sassoon; and £350,000, or one third of the 
capital value of his estate should it be less, in trust, 
for his daughter Mrs. Jeannette Sassoon. ‘he residue 
of his property he leaves to his son. 

The will (dated April 26, 1898), with a codicil (dated 
Dec. 29 following), of Mr. Duncan Matheson, of 
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The“Allenburys” Foods give Strength and Stamina, and supply all that is ‘re 
of firm flesh and bone. They promote perfect health, and give freedom from digestive troubles and the 
disorders common to children fed on farinaceous foods, condensed milk,or even cows milk. 
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** The Camera is of the Fold- 
ing Pocket type ; but, as though 
to give the new shape every 
possible chance of a good re- 
ception, the Kodak makers 
seem to have exceeded them- 
selves both as to design and 
finish, and it were difficult to 
conceive of a more beautifully 


PRICE £4 10s. 


Of all Dealers, or of KODAK, LTD., 41-43, Clerkenwell Road, LONDON, E.C. 


72-74, Buchanan Street, GLASGOW: 


Wholesale and Retail Branches: 06, Bold Street, LIVERPOOL; and 
Retail Branches: 59, Brompton Road, S.W.; 60, Cheapsid>, E.C.; 
Street, W.; and 40, Strand, London, 


115, Oxford Street, 


W.c, 


IDEAL SIZE AND SHAPE AT LAST. 


No. 3a F.P.K., 


4& New Kodak, taking Pictures 5} by 3}. 


turned-out instrument. It has 
an Automatic Self-setting ‘ In- 
stantaneous’ Shutter, giving 
from one sec. to rooth exposure, 


KO DA K with alternative ball or time 


exposures. The lens and shutter 
are both by Bausch and Lomb, 
the former working at F/4.” 
— Amateur Photographer, Sept 10- 


THE QUEEN of CREME de MENTHE. 


PIPPERMINT 


GET FRERES. 


A HIGH-CLASS TONIC AND DIGESTIVE LIQUEUR. 
Sold in Quarts (litres) 5s., Pints (}-litres), 3s., by Wine Merchants & Stores. 


Free Sample on application to Sole Agent for United Kingdom 


and British Colonies— 


. LLAURIEZ, 6, Fenchurch Buildings, LONDON, E.C. 


W.; 171-173, Regent | : B 
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The Culinary Possibilities | 
of Plasmon. 


‘* SINCE the science | 
‘‘of dietetics has | 
‘* become more inti- | 
‘* mately allied with 
‘the art of cookery, 
‘it has been recog- 
“ nised that the so- 
‘* called ‘rich foods’ 
‘* are not always the 
‘most nourishing. 
‘“‘That is to say, 
“there are many 
** substances which, 
‘‘while most useful 
‘‘as stimulants and 
‘* producers of fat, 
‘* are practically de- 
‘*void of all flesh- 
‘* forming and waste- 
‘‘ repairing properties. Such foods taken in 
‘excess are positively harmful, loading the 
‘*human system with substances difficult to 
‘‘eliminate and which induce disease. At 
‘*the other end of the scale are starchy and 
‘‘watery foods of less nutrient value. Of 
‘‘course, the aim in planning a dietary or 
‘* cooking a meal must be to properly choose 
‘‘ different foods so as to provide a well- 
‘“‘balanced ration. But with the modern 
‘‘exigencies this is not always easy to do; 
‘‘and hence has arisen the necessity for pre- 
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‘‘ pared foods. These are,as a rule, associated 
‘* with the feeding of the young, the aged, and | 
‘the ailing. There are certain preparations, | 
‘* however, which have a far wider application. 
‘‘ Take Plasmon as an instance. Plasmon is 
‘‘a creamy-white granulated substance de- 
‘void of scent or flavour, so it can be easily 
‘*manipulated, and when used in cookery 
‘* does not alter the taste of any dish. It is, 
‘‘ therefore, safe to use. Now let us consider 
‘the advisability of using it. Well, Plasmon 
‘‘is the scientifically prepared albumen of 
‘‘ pure, fresh milk. It is an albumen which 
‘“is in no way altered, so that it possesses all 
‘*the nourishing qualities of the albumen of 
‘‘meat, white of egg, or milk, without the 
‘* bulk of water. Unlike the casein of cheese, 
‘* the albumen inthis preparation is chemically 
‘unaltered, consequently it is quite digestible 
“‘ and easily assimilated. As albumen is the 
“‘ chief requisite of the human system for the 
‘* restoration of waste of muscle, nerve, bone, 
‘*ete., etc., the importance of this substance 
‘‘will be at once recognised. As Plasmon 
‘possesses no flavour or scent, it can be 
‘‘safely added to any dish, with the surety 
‘‘ that it will add enormously to its nourishing 
‘* properties, and moreover assist in making 
‘it light and digestible. 

‘‘In practice it is found that Plasmon can 
‘*be used in endless ways, and that, if pro- 
‘‘perly handled, it adds to the lightness of 
‘‘ cakes, bread, and sweets, and gives a rich, 
‘‘ smooth character to savoury and vegetable 
‘‘dishes. As a mere enricher it can be 
‘*sprinkled over a dish like salt; but for 
‘‘cookery purposes it requires a little 
‘* preparation. 

‘*A book of recipes has been compiled to 
‘‘ serve as a guide for the numerous ways in 
‘‘which Plasmon can with profit and advan- 
‘tage be used in cookery. These dishes, and 
‘*the directions given to show the best way 
‘*to prepare them, will amply prove all that is 
‘‘claimed for Plasmon. ‘The hints given will 
‘“*be found useful. This, added to the know- 
‘‘ledge gained by experience, should help to 
‘‘ make all dishes in which Plasmon is used— 
‘‘and there are but very few indeed where it 
‘‘cannot be employed—more nourishing, 
‘“‘and therefore more profitable. 

‘*Variety in food often offers difficulties. 
‘« There are not many varieties of meat, but 
‘‘few species of fish, and not too many vege- 
‘‘tables. How, then, can one obtain variety ? 
‘©This is answered by Plasmon, which will 
‘‘prove an excellent aid to bring about 
‘*variety, by taking the Plasmon recipes as 
‘*a basis for a number of other dishes by 
‘* merely substituting the chief ingredient for 
‘‘another. Variety, it is often said, not only 
‘charms the palate, but frequently it is the 
‘‘means of creating an appetite in those to 
‘‘“whom the mere thought of food has been 
‘distasteful. Good cooking does not always 
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SPIRAL PUTTEES 


Are so shaped as to Wind on Spirally from Ankle to 
Knee and to Fit Closely to the Leg with Even Pressure 
Without any Turns or Twists. 

Made in Two Weights, "HEAVY" and “LIGHT,” and in a Variety of Colours 
Shade Cards on Application. 


The Spat Puttee has been adopted by the War Office for Officers’ wear. 


The ‘*HEAVY" Weight or “REGULATION” Quality is the same as now 
supplied to His Majesty's Government. 


NO MEASUREMENTS REQUIRED, WILL FIT ANY LEG, MADE OF ALL WOOL. 
A MOST COMFORTABLE SUPPORT TO THE LEG. 
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For Rough Hard Wear, no 
Leg Covering has ever 
been Invented Equal 
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FOR LADIES AND 
CHILDREN. 


LIGHT WEIGHT. 
Per Pair. 
With Spats - 7/6 
Without Spats- 5 
Send Size of Boot. 











The Warmest 
and most 
Comfortable 
Gaiter 
yet invented, 








BLOOD HUMOURS 


Skin Humours, Scalp Humours, 
Hair Humours, 


Whether Simple Scrofulous or 
Hereditary 


Speedily Cured by Cuticura 
$02", Ointment and Pills, 


When Ali Other Remedies and 
Best Physicians Fail, 


Complete Treatment, As, 9d, 


In the treatment of torturing, disfig- 
uring, itching, scaly, crusted, pimply, 
blotchy and scrofulous humours of the 
skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair, 
Cuticura Soap, Ointment and Pills have 
been wonderfully successful. Even 
the most obstinate of constitutional hu- 
mours, such as bad blood, scrofula, in- 
herited and contagious humours, with 
loss of hair, — swellings, ulcer- 
ous patches in the throat and mouth, 
sore eyes, copper-colored blotches, as 
well as boils, carbuneles, scurvy, sties, 
ulcers and sores arising from an im- 
= or impoverished condition of the 

lood, yield to the Cuticura Treatment, 
when all other remedies and methods 
fail. 

And ater still, if possible, is the 
wonderful record of cures of torturing 
disfiguring humours among infants and 
children, The suffering which Cuti- 
cura Soap and Ointment have alleviated 
among the young, and the comfort 
they have afforded worn-out and wor- 
ried parents, have led to their adoption 
in countless homes as priceless cura- 
tives for the skin and blood. Infantile 
and birth humours, milk crust, scall 
head, eczema, rashes and every form of 
itching, scaly, pimply skin and scalp 
humours, with loss Ot hair, of infancy 
and childhood, are speedily, perma- 
nentiy and poe Mbee- a, ~ cured when 
all other remedies suitable for children, 
and even the best physicians, fail. 





BOULTON « PAUL'”’ 
Honticunuml NORWICH. 
“No. 75.—MELON AND CUCUMBER FRAME, 


‘*mean expensive cooking, and, as a rule, 
‘the best cooks are the most economical. 
‘The use of Plasmon spells zzferzor 
‘** economy, because, when properly blended 
‘‘and treated upon correct culinary lines, 
‘*food thus prepared fulfils that important 
‘‘ mission of making it more wholesome, more 
‘‘varied, more pleasurable, and therefore Yi Z 

‘more profitable in the end.”’ / Wiig 
Article in *‘ Food and Cookery,” August 1903, J yy 
edited by C. Herman Senn. 











The Plasmon Book of Recipes will be sent post 
free by the INTERNATIONAL PLASMON, 
Ltd., 66a, Farringdon Street, London, E.C., 


on receipt of two stamps. 4319 0 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 4% by ft. .. £05 4 12 ft. by 6 ft. 3 
°° 


FOX BROTHERS & CO., LTD., WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. ||| ~ cscs sccm is caer 


Agents for the United States & Carniada: BALE & MANLEY, Wool Exchange Building, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Plasmon can be obtained at.ali Grocers’ and Stores, GARDEN FRAMES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Write for lllustrated List (waun). 


in packets, gd., 1S. 44., and 2s. 6d. 





























Manchester and Woodend, Altrincham, Chester, who died 
on July 28, was proved on Sept. 7 by Mrs. Susan Alice 
Paddock, the daughter, and Angus Alexander Gregorie 
Tulloch, and John George Clarges Parsons, the execu- 
tors, the value of the estate being £116,511. The 
testator bequeaths £5000 each to his grandchildren 
Harold Lionel and Duncan, the sons of his deceased 
son Alexander Duncan; £5000 to St. Mary’s Hospital 
(Manchester); £500 and the household effects to his 
daughter; and £50 to John George Clarges Parsons. 
The residue of his property he leaves, on various trusts, 
for his daughter. 

The will (dated Aug. 5, 1884), with a codicil (dated 
{a0 1, 1898), of Mr. William Smoult Playfair, M.D., 
.L.D., of West Green Manor, Winchfield, and formerly 
of 38, Grosvenor Street, W., who died on Aug. 13, was 
proved on Sept. 9 by Mrs. Emily Playfair, the widow, 
the value of the estate, so far as can at present be ascer- 
tained, amounting to £46,262. The testator bequeaths 
£1000 and the household furniture, etc., to his wife, 
and subject thereto he leaves all his property, in trust, 
for her for life, and then as she shall appoint to his 
children or remoter issue. 

The will (dated April 15, 1902) of Mr. George 
Coupland, of Hemswell Cliff, Lincoln, who died on 
May 27, was proved on Aug. 31 by Mrs. Florence Marian 





Coupland, the widow, Lancelot Crooke 
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MERRYWEATHER 
“LONDON 
BRIGADE ” 
HAND 
FIRE PUMP. 


2540 out of the 4199 London Fires were extinguished in 
one year by these pumps. 


Price complete, delivered free in United Kingdom, &5 5s. 


WRITE FOR PAMPHLETS— 
“ Five Protection of Mansions” & “Fire Drill,” 


Can be seen in action at-- 


MERRYWEATHERS’, 63, Long Acre, W.C., London. 
INVALUABLE TO TRAVELLERS. 
ic HAKESPEARE 

SHARE 4 COT 1} 





A Child’s Portable Bed. 


LIGHT, YET STRONG. | 


Weight, 11 to 1s lb. Packs in small bag. 


HEALTHY AND EASILY CLEANED. 


A Mattress Not Necessary, 


AT BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S, | 
___ 2, Duke St., London Bridge, S.E. | 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, :r, BELFAST, 
And 166 to 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manwfactuvers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


CAM BRIC Children's, 1/3 doz 
Ladies’, 2/3 » 
Gents’, 3/3 
POCKET “The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER have a 
world-wide fame." — 7 He Queen, 
SAMPLES & PRICE 
LISTS POST FREE. 


N.B.—Te Prevent Delay, all Letter Oraers and ingutries for 
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Gents’, Il ss 





Samples should be sent direct to Belfast. 
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POLISH 


Gives employment to a large number of English work-girls 
and men, and is superior both in brillianey and lasting 
properties to the Foreign Polishing Pastes. 


BEST FOR BRASS, COPPER, & METALS. 


In 2d., 4d., and Gd, Tins, 


CHISWICK SOAP CO., 


CHISWICK, 
LONDON, W- 
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Harry Arbuthnot Spencer, the executors, the value of 
the estate being £70,696. The testator gives the income 
for life from 2 000 to his sister, Mary Elizabeth Dew- 
hirst ; £500 to William Piggott Smith ; and £6000, the 
household furniture, and during her widowhood the 
income from the residue of his property to his wife. 
Subject thereto, and in default of children, he leaves the 
ultimate residue for the establishment and maintenance 
of a hospital, to be called the John Coupland Hospital, at 
Gainsborough. 

The will (dated July 14, 1900) of Miss Charlotte 
Agneta Cocks, of The Glade, Great Marlow, who died 
on Aug. 13, has been préved by Edward Lygon Somers 
Cocks, the nephew, the sole executor, the value of the 
estate being £45,900. The testatrix gives £5500 to her 
niece Ethel Mildred Susan Cocks; £5000 each to her 
nephews Thomas Somers Vernon Cocks and Alfred 
Heneage Cocks; £6500 to her niece Mary Katherine 
Somers Cocks; £8000 to her nephew Arthur Reginald 
Carew Cocks; £1000 to her niece Honoria Charlotte 
Somers Cocks; £2000 to her niece Josephine Una 
Cocks ; £100 each to Henrietta Maria Cocks and 
Agneta Henrietta Cocks; and legacies to servants. 
The residue of her property she leaves to Edward Lygon 
Somers Cocks. 

The will (dated Nov. 1, 1901), with three codicils 
(dated Feb. 5 and 27, 1902, and Feb. 6, 1903), of Sir 





Actual Makers, 


BAGS, 


TRUNKS, 
ETC. 


Finest Quality 
only. 
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Actual 
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after departure, instead of 2.40 p.m. 
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FITTED | PATENT “EN ROUTE” 
TEA BASKETS, 


Peter Henry Edlin, K.C., of 64, Queensborough Terrace, 
Hyde Park, late Chairman of the London County 
Sessions, who died on July 17, was proved on Sept. 8 by 
Richard Loveland Loveland, K.C., and Alfred James 
Emberson, the executors, the value of the estate being 
£25,220. The testator bequeaths {£500 each to his 
granddaughters Gladys and Phyllis, the daughters of his 
deceased son Herbert; £600 to, and £5000 in trust for, 
each of his daughters Sophia Florence and_ Evelyn 
Mildred; £100 to his former clerk, James Wilson ; 
£300 to Alfred James Emberson ; and the residue of his 
estate and effects to his grandsons Bruce and Hastings 
Beal. 





Dr. Campbell Morgan, who is spending the autumn 
in England, will deliver a series of special addresses 
to young men in Exeter Hall. and will also give a 
course of afternoon Bible readings. Dr. Morgan has 
a long list of engagements lasting till Oct. 31, when 
he sails for America. 


From Oct. 1 the service to Dresden and Vienna by 
the Harwich-Hook of Holland route will be greatly 
accelerated. Passengers leaving London (Liverpool 
Street Station) at 8.30 p.m. will be due to arrive at 
Dresden 10.4 p.m. the next day, instead of 12.55 p.m. ; 
and at Vienna (vid Dresden) 7.35 a.m., the second day 











Tue “‘ORICINAL” AND ONLY CENUINE. 
A Delicious Dish at a Moment’s Notice. 
OF att Grocers. 





Chicken, Rabbit, Mutton, Lobster, « 
Prawns, Sauce, Powder, Chutnee, Paste. 


Tre “ORIGINAL, avo ONLY, CENUINE. 


Shallow 
‘ORIENT’ 











32in. long. 
18in. wide. 
14in. high. 
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Small-Folding Umbrellas 
ask for our 
STEEL TUBE-STICKS. 
Will not break or bend, 
Cost only a FEw PENCE extra. 
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Vita C2LAINC:) 
The Perfect Piano Pi 


NON-MECHANICAL TOUCH. 


{ 


see ™™ CECILIAN 


Before Purchasing any other. 
GREATEST CAPACITY FOR DELICATE EXPRESSION. 
PERFECT CONTROL OVER BASS AND TREBLE. 


Cece 


EASIEST TO PEDAL. 


INTERCHANGEABLE TRACKER BOARD. 
Giving a Répertoire of over 11,000 Pieces. 


FIVE YEARS’ GUARANTEE, 


Price 50 GUINEAS Cash, 


Or may be had on monthly payments. 


Send for Booklet N. 


FARRAND ORGAN CO., 
44, Great Marlborough Street, Loadon, YV. 


Optical Works, JENA. 


Sighting _Gelescope 


MILITARY AND SPORTING RIFLES 


(PATENTED.) 








Sighting Telescope on Mauser Magazine 
Rifle, with detachable Mounting. 


In this instrument we subm't a Sighting Telescope 
with a field of view nearly three times as large 
as that in the best types hitherto used, ex- 
tending to an angle of 13} degrees, the diameter of 
the field of view being 23} yards at a distance of 
100 yards—approximately a quarter of the distance. 

Descriptive Catalogue“ Bs" post free on application, 
LONDON BRANCH 


29, Margaret Street, Regent Street, W. 
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You can get it, but— 
it needs brains! 


You have brains, but they are not bright, 
clear, and active. The heat depresses you ; 


ie a and jaded before the day is eel | COMPLEXION 


Has it ever struck you that your brain 
requires not only mere rest, but also 
nourishment? What do you eat which 
furnishes the phosphates so necessary to | © 
build up the cerebral tissues ? 


Ladies especially will find 
the perfect Toilet Soap in 








Ask yourself these questions when you 


begin to worry about money. | f 
es ° , 


“Force ” is the food for brainworkers. 


Requires no cooking. Absolutely Pure. Delightfully Fragrant, 
There’s nothing quite like it ee ee ae eee eer 
1 oe 
Two Bijou Sample Tablets will be sent Post Free for Two Penny 


Stamps by addressing— 
Of all Grocers. 6: Per Packet. | | tamps by addressing 


THE “ERASMIC” CO., Ltd. WARRINGTON, 








~ ROWLA ND'S 
’ MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 


Unequalied, unsurpassed. 

beautifies, restores {t. Prevents Scurf, 
Dandriff, Baldness. Golden colour for 
fair hair. Sizes: 3s. = 7s., 108. 6d. 


NSS : ee ; a y 
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Z ty fh 5 7 = ae sty at! 
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a ‘a x Za ‘ 
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KALYDOR 


Z " oe << =~ ea \t y 
es ee \CFOR THE SKIN. 
SN 9 Soothing, healing, curative. R 
tis f » QS Freckles, Redness, Roughness, Cutaneous 
i — -_ _ a Ed Eruptions, and produces Soft, Fair Skin, 
aN Diss a 7 yp and a Beautifully Delicate Complexion. 
} “Ge S i <i i 2s. 3d. and 4s. 6d. 


Sold by Stores, Chemists, and Rowland's, 





67, Hatton Garden, London, 


= || |SOLID PURE (sass: NICKEL TABLE AND 
: KITCHEN. UTENSILS, 


pest peony ae oe ae = the Minaey plate d goods. 














Also L Nicke at is the 
Everlasting We 





etd Nickel, with a Coppe 


LAZENBY'S SOUPS || }k | No Re-Tinning Ever Required 


In BOTTLES and TINS. 























WESTPHALIAN NICKEL “ROLLING MILLS, 


‘emer = bh, 44, Farringdon Street, London, E. C. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

Lambeth Palace is in the hands of the builders at 
present, owing to decay which has overtaken portions 
of the tower and other parts of the western wing of the 
building. The work of restoration will occupy some 
weeks. 
and battlements were in a dangerous condition, the 
decay, it is said, having been caused by the presence 
of chemicals in the air. : 


Dean Barlow is making a good recovery from his 
recent serious accident. His face, hands, and arms 
were injured by a fall while superintending the arrange- 
ments in Peterborough Cathedral for the unveiling of a 
soldiers’ memorial window. The Bishop of Leicester 
and the verger helped Dean Barlow to his house, and 
from the first he has made steady progress, and expects 
to be soon in full work again. His accident prevented 
him from visiting Southport, where he had promised to 
preach during the meetings of the British Association. 


Visitors to Mundesley, one of the most bracing sea- 
side resorts in Norfolk, have been interested in watching 
the restoration of the old parish church. For years past 
the Rector and congregation have suffered extreme dis- 
comfort in their fourteenth-century building, which stands 
on the site of a yet older church dating from the time of 


The brickwork and stone coping of the tower’ 
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Edward the Confessor. The restoration has been carried 
out at a cost of £2000, and the Bishop of Norwich 
recently conducted a re-dedication service. 


The late Bishop Webber was the first Anglican 
Bishop to find a grave in Queensland. Letters from 
Australia describe his funeral at St. John’s Cathedral. 
Archdeacon David conducted the service, and in spite 
of wind and rain there was a large attendance of clergy 
and laity, The funeral took place at the Toowony 
Cemetery, and the arrangements were, in accordance 
with the late Bishop’s wishes, of the simplest character. 
Flags in the city were at half-mast, and the church bells 
tolled at intervals through the day. 


The Rev. Ernest R. Ford, the new Vicar of Shore- 
ditch, has been for ten years Principal of the Church 
Workers’ Training College in Stepney. He is a 
moderate Churchman, and is expected to make an 
admirable successor to the Rev. W. Bryant Salmon, 
who sutceeds Prebendary Shelford at Stoke Newington. 


Bishop Gore, who never takes a very long holiday, 
has had an unusual number of September engagements. 
One of the latest was the consecration of the new church 
at Cotteridge, near Birmingham. In the course of his 
sermon Dr. Gore touched on the right attitude for 





would always kneel, and not adopt the attitude of lean- 
ing forward to look as if they were kneeling. Such an 
attitude was full of hypocrisy, though such was not 
intended. Kneeling was not the only attitude for 
prayer. For many centuries people prayed standing 
up, as well as kneeling down, and he regarded it as 
a loss that the habit of standing for prayer had been 
discontinued. Some of those Highland congregations 
in which the old practice of standing still remains 
may be interested to know that it has the approval 
of so learned a Bishop. 


The Rev. R. Hay-Shornthwaite, Vicar of Cleator 
Moor, has suggested a new reason for the growing 
impression that the Church of England is proceeding on 
the road to Rome. ‘‘ Is it not,’’ he says in a letter to 
the Record, ‘‘ one of the chief reasons why the Church 
of England is so unjustly and yet so generally blamed as 
being corrupted by the introduction of Romish teaching 
and practices, that the black gown has ceased to be 
worn in the pulpit in so many churches?’’ He claims 
that the black gown is the only legal vestment of the 
preacher, and thinks that many Evangelical clergy have 
abandoned its use simply from carelessness, and to avoid 
the trouble of changing their vestments when Divine 
worship has ended, and the preaching of the Word of 
God begins. Vi 


prayer. He said he hoped that in that church they 


ANT. ROOZEN & SON’S 
sro DUTCH BULBS, 


OVERVEEN, HAARLEM, HOLLAND. 

Intending purchasers of Dutch Bulbs are invited to read Ant. 
Roozen and Son's Catalogue for 1903, and see the large saving effected 
by Dealing Direct with the Growers. 

The Catalogue, containing Cultural Directions and descriptive 
details of their immense Collections of Bulbs and Plants, and also 
particulars as to Free Delivery, will be sent Post Free on application to 
their Agents, Messrs. MERTENS and Co., 3, Cross Lane, London, 
E.C., or themselves direct. 





rh HOVENDEN'’S 
"EASY HAIR CURLER 


WILL NOT ENTANGLE OR BREAK THE HAIR, 
ARE EFFECTIVE, 


AND REQUIRE NO SKILL 
TO USE, 











D’ALMAINE AND CO.—PIANOS AND 


ORGANS. All Improvements. 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Hair to its Oricrnatr. 
CoLour, , 

Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
odour. 

Is nor a dye, and therefore docs not stain the skin 
or even white linen. 

Should be in every house where a Hain RENEWER 
is needed. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. 


Approval Carriage Free both ways. Easy terms. 
20 years’ warranty. Secondhand good Cottages 
from 7 guineas; iron-framed, full trichord Pianos 
from 10/6 per month. Organs from 4 guineas. 
Full price paid allowed within three years if 
exchanged for a higher class instrument 


D'ALMAINE and CO. (Estd. 118 years), 
91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
Open till7. Saturdays 3. 











For Very Bold Curls 


qs Tar oun 


£99) “IMPERIAL” 
5 CURLERS. 


SAME PRICE — 


12 CURLERS IN BOX. ROBINSON & CLEAVER, crs., BELFAST, 


Post Free for @ Stamps 
OF ALL HAIRDRESSERS, & And 156 to 176, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
a Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the Kine. 


Shirts, Fine Quality 
COLLAR Long Cloth, with 
5 J 4-fold pure Linen 


Fronts, 35/6 per 
SAMPLES & PRICE AND SHIRTS iden te wee 
LISTS POST FREE. ® sure, 2/- extra). 
N.B.—Qld Shirts made good as new with good materials in 
Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14/-the 4-doz. 
N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Ingutries for 
Samples should be sent Direct to Belfast. 


ad NOTICE. 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER can be obtained 
throughout the British Colonies, India, United States of 
America, &c., &c. 


|HOVENDENS EASY, 


e i] 
‘ 





PeCRIMILE OF LabEL. 





“the 2/9 
"a6 | mS 
a 


Collars. Gentlemen's 4-fold, from 4/11 per doz. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11 per doz. 











& 
Pept SONS 


Wholesale only, &. HOVENDEN @ SOMS, Ltd., 
BERNERS STREET,W., & CITY ROAD. B.C., 
Lowpon. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 





“The Queen.’’—Fcels no hesitation in recom- 
mending its use.—Dec. 22, 1883. 


FACSIMILE OF LABEL 











FU B hj 1 Hie a g: x at | 
( f aS. : 

It Cleans, Polishes, and Preserves Furniture, Brown Boots, ? 5 | c # PETERS & SONS, 
Patent Leather, and Varnished or Enamelled Goods. @ CARRIAGE MANUFACTURERS 


Send addressed envelope (stamped 3d.) for dainty Memo Tablets. To His Majest yop VII. and 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. H.R. 





DIARRHGA. | 


URING the last half-century everyone travelling in hot 
climes has made a point of carrying some 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


so as to be in a position to immediately stop an attack of 
DIARRHGA, DYSENTERY, CHOLERA, &c. 


Hot weather is due in the British Isles, and everyone should 
take a little precaution, Don’t wait till you actually want 
the Caharelven: you might be driven to sending an 
ignorant messenger for the medicine you require, and 
some substitute might be pushed on him. 


You want 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 








Unequalled for its Brilliance and 
Cleanliness. 


. e Prince of Wales. 
53, PARK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 








SAFETY * 


uss || |coveRINGS FOR PARTIAL OR 
FOUNTAIN PEN ? 


COMPLETE BALDNESS. 


Perfect imitations of 
ature; weightless, no 
wiggy appearance. 
Instructions for 
Self-Measurement on 
application. 


SPECIALISTS FOR WIGS 


Then detach for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
the ingenious 
cap from the 
ink reservoir 
and fill up 
again. 


“Write till 
your ink 
be dry.” 


—SHAKESPEARE, 


Every L a SeE Ladies’ 
Artificial Hair for 
Fashion and Conventence. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 

43, NEW BONDST.,, 
LONDON, W. 


Never Mind the Why and Wherefore, but Use 


HAUTHAWAY’S 


CROZIN 
BLACKING 


And therefore have the Best Preserved, Best 
Polished, and Best Looking Black Boo 


“ CROZINE” is original. It is unique in 
its originality. It is a blacking, but it is liquid. 
It polishes easily — gives that deep, brilliantly 
black black shine so much desired. Containing 
no acids, nothing but leather food, it is im- 
pervious to water, snow, mud, or dirt. 

The shineis always there until actually worn 
out—not washed out, or faded out, or be- 
grimed. Used the world over. 

Try it to-day, and you will use it always. 
Genuine made only by 


C.L. Hauthaway & Sons, Boston, U.S.A. 


and sold by Boot Sellers the world around. 


C. BOND & SON. 








CAW’S NEW “SAFETY” FOUNTAIN PEN is nearer perfection than anything on the market, 
has an easy regulated flow. Is quite ink-tight, cannot leak, and may therefore be carried in any position 
in the pocket. Has perfectly fitting parts, is easily cleaned and easily filled. No Blots, No Smears, No 
Scratches, No Inky Fingers. Will last the average lifetime. 
Every Pen Guaranteed. Prices 12/6, 16/6, 21/6, 26/- each. 
dilustrated Catalogue of all Stationers or from the Sole Wholesale Agents, 
EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, Great New Street, London, E.C. 
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ced | 
‘In the latest portraits of Mr. Chamberlain, the Man of the Moment 
is depicted seated at his writing-table, upon which repose two briar 
i I am told that when exceptionally busy and harassed the 





And HEAD NOISES Relieved by Using -Ib. Sample Tin, 3/6 ; Postage 9d. extra. 


WILSON’'S 
COMMON-SENSE EAR-DRUMS. 


A New Scientific Invention, entirely different in 
construction from all other devices. Assist the deaf 
when all other devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are soft, comfortable, and 
invisible ; have no wire or string attachment. 

Write for Pampiiet. Mention this Paper. 

WILSON FAR-DRUM CO. 


Drum in Position. D. H. WILSON, 59, South Bridge, EDINBURGH. 


ipes. 

costae for the Colonies finds relief in smoking, and that one of his 
favourite Mixtures is the ‘ Craven,’ better known to all readers of Mr, 
Barrie’s charming book, My Lady Nicotine, as the ‘ Arcadia’ Mixture. 
My own experience of the Mixture (which is prepared exclusively 
by Mr. Carreras, of 7, Wardour Street) is of a distinctly pleasing 
character, and to those who have not tried the ‘Craven’ I tender the 
advice to do so without delay." The Pelican. 


CARRERAS, Ltd., 7, Wardour St., W., or any Tobacconist. 


For nearly a Century the Approved Dentifrice. 
Sold Everywhere at 1/6 and 2/6 per pot. 
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MOTHER, SON, AND DAUGHTER 
CURED OF INDIGESTION, WEAKNESS, DEBILITY, AND DIZZINESS. 


OR a long time I suffered so from Indigestion, Weakness, and Debility that it was with difficulty 


I moved about,’”’ said Mrs. Turner, of Moorgate, Retford, in the course of an interview with a 
Retford ard Gainsborough Times’’ reporter. ‘‘I had a constant feeling of heaviness at the stomach, 

and do what I would, I could not get rid of it. My breathing was laboured and caused great pain. 
Many a time, when outside, I had actually to stand still in order to get my breath, so bad had I 
become. One day a neighbour gave me a few Bile Beans to see if they would do me any good. I thought 
they did, and so I purchased some. From the time I began to take them I have gradually improved, 
until now I am quite well again.’’ Upon being questioned, Mrs. Turner’s daughter said she also 








suffered from nervous debility. She went on: 
‘*My strength left me, I became depressed, and lost all interest 























u 


in everything. So dreadfully low did I get that I could hardly 
move about, and I felt as if I should like to go to bed and not get 
up again. 
me some of the Bile Beans, so I determined to give them a fair trial. 
Although only a short time has elapsed since I began to take them, 
my weakness and depression are gone, and my strength has returned. 
Bile Beans are certainly a wonderful medicine.”’ 


My mother said it was dreadful to s@® me so ill, and gave 


Before the reporter left, Mrs. Turner said: ‘‘A short . 
time ago my son could not go about his work in con- = «4 neighbour gave me a few Bile Beans." 
sequence of sick headache and dizziness. I gave him 
some of the Beans, and gradually his ailments ceased to trouble him. The Beans 
have done him worlds of good, and he is not slow to tell it. I myself am now well 
and strong, can go about my work with gladness, and am the healthy, happy mother of 
a healthy family, thanks entirely to the marvellous efficacy of Bile Beans.’’ 





BILE BEANS FOR BILIOUSNESS are the product of modern scientific research, and therefore thoroughly 
up-to-date. They do not merely purge, giving temporary relief only, and. leaving the patient weakened like the out-of-date 
so-called remedies of forty or fifty years ago, which contain probably aloes, mercury, and other harmful drugs. Bile Beans, 
without the slightest discomfort, prompt the liver and digestive organs to act in Nature’s normal way, leaving those organs 
strengthened and stimulated to continue the performance of their duties without further assistance. They produce a gentle 
action on the bowels, curing or preventing constipation, cleansing the stomach, and ridding the system of all impurities. Do 
not be misled by claims of half a hundred pills in the box, where probably four to six constitute a dose, and the doses 
cannot be discontinued. ONE BILE BEAN is ONE DOSE. They can be discontinued 
after the cure is effected; they are purely vegetable; they do not contain any harmful 
drugs, and they are the SAFEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 


Bile Beans for Biliousness are the finest family medicine, and a safe and 

sure remedy for Headache, Constipation, Piles, Liver Troubles, Bad Breath, 

Indigestion, Palpitation, Flatulence, Dizziness, Buzzing in the Head, 

Lassitude, Debility, Sickness, Pimples, Bilious Less of Tone, Summer-End 

Fag, ‘‘ That Tired Feeling,’’ Anemia, and other Ailments. Of all Medicine 
Vendors throughout the World. 
































INSTANT ELECTRIC LIGHT when and where 

you want it. Invaluable round the house, and indis- 

pensable to Country Gentlemen. Its uses are 

No. 12. Highly innumerable to Clergymen, Naval and Army Officers, 
d and Mining Engineers, Surveyors, Librarians, 
made, - a .~ Naturalists, &c Can be lighted in a 
completa with Keg of G eee without any danger. 
Battery, 14/6. hee Illustrated Catalogue of Ever- — 
Refills, 1/6 m Electrical Novelties by return, Post Free. 


each. 4 British Mutoscope & Biograph Co., 





Kingdom. Street, London, W. 





Ey] oma BEDROOM BLESSING 
{Reruts Y6 SS sho oy MS tm 


in my Brite > Ltd. (Dept. J), 18 & 19,Great Windmill +e 


























To those who are 
unacquainted with 


* Ever-Ready” Watch Stan: 


, “ 
and Night Light, fitted with | azenby S Sauce a 
magnifyingjlens and long cord, - 
enabling — in bed to see 


A ee ihuminates trial will be a 
Price com- ‘ m " 

delightful revelation. 

Clear, mellow, of 











THE MOTOR CAR INSURANCE COMPANY unquestioned purity, 


THE GENERAL ACCIDENT (Fire and Accident) 
estas) ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD., 


well-aged, and of a 


115-117. CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.; 18, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. delicate, appetising 


GROSS ASSETS AS SECURITY FOR POLICY-HOLDERS, OVER £500,000. 


Full Prospectus on Application. F. Norie- MILLER, J.P., General Manager. ae flavou r, it has t< yr 
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CONTATNG : links of the present 
NO STARCH. day with the gastron- 


It is of the utmost value 
§ throughout life, from early §% | 
infancy to extreme old age. § - eighteenth century. 
ay | Sample Post Free. : 
i Fe BEARD ah ROE ech Mention this paper. 


more than a century 
been the favourite 
sauce of epicures. 





It is one of the 
most interesting 
WARDS STRE 
‘Portman Square, 


omic successes of the 











Prepared by E. LAZENBY & SON, Ltd., 18, Trinity St., London, S.E., 
Purveyors of High-Class Pickles, Potted Meats, Table Jellies, Soups, &c. 
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BABY SOAP—WARNING. 





While Vinolia Coal Tar Soap is prescribed 

by doctors as the very best of the kind, all 

“coal tar” is too harsh and stimulating for 

a baby’s sensitive skin ; remember, Vinolia 

Baby Soap and Vinolia Toilet Soap are 

specially prepared for the nursery and the 
complexion. 


VINOLIA SOAP—Premier, 4d.; Floral, 6d.; Toilet (Otto), 10d. per tablet. Vinolia Baby Soap, Gd. per tablet. 


DE ase DUBONNET TONIC WINE. eS 

IS KNOWN EVERYWHERE AS | ¢ SQ 
9 * 

ETERS UNQUESTIONABLE TESTIMONIALS. | r 

* 26, Boulevard Magenta, Paris. 


‘The Dubonnet Tonic Wine, wh'ch you have had the kindness to submit to me, seems to me a marvellous tonic: 
ala RIGINAL I shi all have great ple asure in recomme nding it to my patie nts. Its composition is perfect, and it is evident that tle 
articles of which it is composed are the best stimulat.cg ingiedients known, ‘There is no doubt, therefore, that its 
as effects will be most salutary. 
LATE “ Docteur PAUL PENNEL, Médecin des Hép'taux, C mati Physician to the 
Sc hools of Children of Paris 

















a perfect 
tobacco and know the 
sublimest experience of 
a smoker's life. The 
finest cigar or cigarette 
is insipid compared with 
a pipe of our far-famed 
LUNTIN MIXTURE. A: 
cool, refreshing, nutty 
smoke—pleasing to the 
palate and soothing to 
the nerves. 

Stocked by all Tobacconists, in 
2-08. packets, 1/-3 and }-lb. tins, 

-. 2-02. sample packet free 
by post for 1/1, direct from the 
Sole Manufacturers: 
THOMSON @ PORTEOUS, 
EDINBURGH, 


INGRAM & ROYLE, Ltd., 26, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. site deus Decade Gok nin al 


nearest agent. Send for booklet, 


Who will forward one dozen bottles on receipt of 32/- “Why Luntin? — free. 
ees) DRY —> wy ¢ 

ES? THE SKIN so 

QUALITY mM QUALITY 


 cmfacn aque vA Vv E LV ET. a. peering S'S GUNS. 


Establ. 3 alec Reeril9 1 1818. | TRADE MARK REGISTERED, 


HONOURS, PARIS, 1878. 
KIRSEBAER LIQUEUR 


| DIPL oma & MEDAL ae Y, 1879, 
Purveyor to H.M.King Edward Vil. 


Absolutely Pure ; Invigorating and Sustaining. ; wer ope _ r: * 
Soli hrerpahen’ in 1d., 24.,34, ea. bis Tabiste; “MM. DUBONNET FRERES. “23, Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 
6d. & 1s. Croquettes. ‘ : ** My daughter desires me to thank you for the benefit she has derived from the Tonic Wine. She has now quite 
Sole Agents (Trade only): S.J. MAC <ENZIE &CO.,Ld. recovered her health, her appetite, and her colour. Two months ago she was always languid, and complained of 
Mhasklowell Lane, Baleten, Landes, 4:8. perpetual fatigue. 
acklewell Lane, Dalston, London, N.K E “* Thanks to your wonderful tonic she is now completely set up again, and I must beg you to accept from me the 
REFUSE IMITATIONS. INSIST ON PETER'S heartfelt gratitude of a mother to the preserver of her child. 
‘I authorise you to publish this letter, and shall be glad if it should prove of assistance to other mothers. 
“IT remain, dear Sirs, yours faithfully, Madame JAVEY.” 








** Paris. 


> | ‘Dear Sirs,—Will you send me 12 bottles again? 1 am leaving for Nice on my automotor car, and I want your 
tonic on the way. I expect I shall be a running advertisement for you, as I like it very much indeed. 
= *“* Yours truly, LEON OMAI-ALAIN.” | 


12, Rue Portalis. 
(CoPENt HAG EN) Can be obtained from all Wine Merchants, Grocers, Stores, Hotels, Bars, &c. Price 2/% per large bottle. 


Order locally, but if any difficulty in obtaining ‘‘ Dubonnet Tonic Wine,” write to the Sole Agents for the 
United Kingdom and Colonies, 
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ND CALCUTTA, 1883 





COMBINED WITH 
65 += 
TREBLE eRe G.E. LEWIS 








THOMAS TURNER & CO.MAKE THEIR OWN STEEL. 


$yCre| AZOR 


With intercepting Safety Dolt, rendering an 
accidental discharge impossible. 


GUARANTEED 


. 
PERFEC 7 : 
rs EN e 
mos TUMER 6.6 - ws is FOR G.E&. LE Wis’s HAMMERLESS TREBLE GRIP BREECHLOADER 
MAKE THEIR OWN STEEL is the highest development of the gunmaker’s art. The opening of 
the gun for loading cocks it and bolts the triggers automatically, thus 


U N E ©] U A L ‘. E D B E A U T i Ee VY : Pay G | making it the safest gun before the public. 
SEND FOR FREE LIST oF cases TG PRICE FROM 10 TO 50 GUINEAS. 

7 = . a | Send s tor Catalc of stock of fi st d Guns dy fe 
Faris See “linere® oo Shanae Suara THE SKIN 4nn COMPLEXION. (Biter eee 
4 gery +. | profits. W tee the shooting and endurance of our Guns at 
Ivory, és. 64, | BLACK, as. 6c. a me ag Be Es regen 21€ Shoo! ing and endurance our uns an 
Send for Free List of Cases. From all Dealers, or write direct to -BR Ee E ER KW A M x — ‘@) N : GF KA E- & T f= NAAM. | la. E. Lewis, GUN MAKER, BIRMINGHAM. 

: | 


Makers, T. TURNER & Co., Suffolk Works, Sheffield, who will supply is LIS 
tug nearestAgent. s4 for“ Encere” " Pocket and Table Cutiery. ot A AR BETES A nb RA ERED py 
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